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THE WEEK. 


Tue President of the French Republic, who was 
accompanied by M. Delcassé, arrived on Monday 
afternoon and left England again on Thursday morning. 
His time here was very busily occupied. On Monday 
he dined with the King. On Tuesday he visited the 
French Hospital, lunched at the Guildhall, entertained 
at dinner in the French Embassy the King and other 
distinguished guests, and afterwards attended a per- 
formance at the Royal Opera. On Wednesday morning 
he left Paddington at nine o'clock on a visit to Windsor ; 
in the afternoon he saw a review of the 1st Army 
Corps at Aldershot ; in the evening he was the guest of 
Lord Lansdowne at dinner; and the ceremonies of the 
day ended with a State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 
When he left Victoria at half-past eight on Thursday 
morning his politeness contrived to conceal any traces 
of fatigue. oe 

M. Louset’s visit has been an unqualified success. 
The French President, by his urbanity, his simple 
dignity, and his fine and courteous bearing, has won 
general affection and respect. The King spared no 
effort to enhance the good impression he had made in 
Paris in May, and it was evident that the duties 
of hospitality, discharged with graciousness and a 
wonderful energy, were never more congenial than in 
the cordial welcome he gave to his illustrious guest. The 
crowds were unusually demonstrative. It was, perhaps, 
a pity that so little was done to give to literature and 
the arts and sciences their rightful place in the welcome 
to the chief of a nation which knows the value of its 
own intellectual triumphs. We regret, too, to see that 
an invididus distinction was made at the Guildhall lunch, 
for though the Bishop of London and other Anglicans 
were invited, no Nonconformist ministers were invited. 
But at least political partisanships were put in the back- 
ground, and Mr. Morley, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and other champions of the 
entente cordiale in less agreeable times were present 
side by side with politicians whose attachment to France 
is of more recent origin. The critics of the War 
Office rubbed shoulders with Mr. Brodrick and his 
German order. The speeches have‘all been happy and 
obviously sincere. M. Loubet made a pointed allusion 
to the presence of M. Delcassé, and there was every 
sign of the expectations the ceremonies have excited. If 
one result of these amenities is an agreement to reduce 
armaments in response to a growing desire in both 
countries, the friendship of the two great Powers will 
confer an immediate benefit on Europe. 

BEHIND all the sincere cordiality of the past week 
while France and England have been fraternising 
as ‘‘ friends,” there is just a chance that there lay a 
very nasty risk. Rumour has it that Russia and Japan 
are on the verge of war, and rumour has at least some 
facts behind it. If war broke out, then at least France 
and England would face each other as the seconds of 
the combatants, in an armed nentrality. But how if 
the alliance of France with Russia should force her 


into active hostilities? Then, as Sir Charles Dilke 
points out in the Morning Leader, we in our turn should 
be compelled by our treaty obligations to come to the 


aid of Japan. 
‘*On the very day of the admirably successful visit of the 
President to the Guildhall ...M. Delcassé had, perhaps, 


to tell Lord Lansdowne that, in the event of such a war, 

France would have to join forces with her ally, an act which 

would probably, under the Anglo-Japanese treaty, bring the 

British Empire into the field upon the other side.” 

Let us hope that M. Delcassé had something more to 
say than this. The /igaro hints that he has offered the 
services of France as mediator between England and 
Russia, and that good may come out of evil in the shape 
of an en/enfe that will unite not only the two ‘ friends,” 
but both theirallies. But the risk we have been running 
ought to lead us to reconsider our precarious position. 
We have no interest in the Far East which is worth 
even an estrangement with France. Our alliance with 
Japan is an excessively dangerous entanglement. 

A WEEK ago Bulgaria issued a solemn appeal to 
the Powers against the policy of extermination which 
Turkey has adopted against the Bulgarian population 
in Macedonia. The Powers have now made the usual 
reply, as characteristic as it is irrelevant. There must 
be no breach of the peace. As to all the chaos of 
oppression and misery which makes it difficult to keep 
the peace they are silent. Misery which is confined 
within the borders of Turkey does not concern diplo- 
macy. For the rest, the strained relations between 
Turkey and Bulgaria have entered the familiar phase 
of counter-charge and démenti. Bulgaria announces 
that Turkey is concentrating formidable armies on her 
frontier, but adds that she herself has no thought of 
mobilising. Turkey replies that so far from concen- 
trating, she has actually ordered the disbandment of 
the reserves in one of the three Macedonian provinces; 
on the other hand, she is quite sure that Bulgaria is 
mobilising. To set these declarations in juxtaposition 
is to expose their insincerity. If Turkey and Bulgaria 
each believed that the other was preparing for war, in 
self-defence each would be obliged to take the 
measures which both deny so strenuously. Either 
their charges or their disclaimers are baseless. 


Tue real facts are that for two months or more 
Turkey has been gathering between 200,000 and 
300,000 men in Macedonia, but on the other hand she 
has not yet accumulated the stores or the transport 
which would be necessary for a serious war. Bulgaria, on 
the contrary, has been quietly preparing every detail of 
a defensive autumn campaign, but she is so convinced of 
her ability to mobilise rapidly that she has been content 
to warn her reservists without actually calling them to 
the colours. Bulgaria will not declare war and Turkey 
is still without a reasonable pretext. But if she con- 
tinues her polity of extermination in Macedonia, the 
pretext will soon lie ready to her hand. For in the 
face of the popular indignation which such a spectacle 
of oppression and outrage would excite, the Bulgarian 
Government will not be able to hold the revolutionary 
bands in check much longer. With a free hand and 
an open frontier they would soon succeed in provoking 
war. If Europe cares to keep the peace, the only sure 
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way is to impose serious reforms in Macedonia, and 
to put an end to the present reign of terror. 

THE question of tactics is still occupying the 
minds of Liberals. Three meetings were held on 
Thursday; one by the Liberal Leaders, another by 
some seventy unofficial Liberals, and a third by the 
Unionist Free Traders. The Liberal Leaders, it is under- 
stood, decided unanimously against definite action. The 
Unionist Free Traders, reinforced now by Lord James of 
Hereford, chiefly concerned themselves with questions of 
detail, and were apparently averse from the moving ofa 
resolution. The unofficial Liberals were divided, some 
urging a vote of censure, others a declaratory motion. 
Eventually the meeting adjourned sine die, and no 
resolution was adopted. This policy of inaction has 
been a good deal criticised, but it is doubtful whether 
the cause of Free Trade stands to gain by a division 
which would be taken by the Government on one 
question and represented by them as an expression of 
opinion on another. a 

AN extremely instructive article was printed in the 
Standard \ast Thursday. It was a communication from 
the Melbourne correspondent of that paper dated 
June 3. The correspondent says the speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have caused great sur- 
prise. The speeches, he says, will handicap the 
Free Trade Party, which had an excellent chance of 
success. And what of the Protectionists ? 

“It must not be supposed that the Protectionist Party, 
though rejoicing that England appears to be prepared to 
adopt Protection, will be ready to make any concessions in 
regard to duties on British manufactures. It is the British 
manufacturer they fear. Had it not been for the efforts of 
the Free Trade Party, the duties on British manufactures 
would have in many cases been twice as high as now. It is 
British hats, woollen goods, apparel, starch, furniture, and 
tobacco that the Australian Protectionist fears. Mr. Cham- 
berlain said at the Conference of Premiers that it was no 
use giving England an apparent preference over other 
countries if the Colonies still maintained an effective Pro- 
tection in favour of the home manufacturer. The Australian 
Protectionist will insist, if he have the power, on maintain- 
ing and increasing that effective Protection against British 
goods. What he hopes is that the United Kingdom will 
impose duties on the food products and raw material received 
from foreign countries, and remit them in the case of her 
own Colonies. That he will joyfully accept, and he would 
also gladly increase the duties on manufactured goods re- 
ceived from foreign countries, but he will not reduce those 
duties in favour of England.” 

On Monday Lord Welby asked the Duke of Devon- 
shire whether the Government would collect informa- 
tion as to the system of retaliatory and preferential 
duties which existed in this country up to 1842. He 
remembered, as private secretary to the Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1860, ‘‘the extreme 
difficulty that was experienced in the administra- 
tion of these duties while they were in full 
swing, the anomalies of the system, the injury 
they were to large trading interests, and the unjust 
preference they gave tocertain classes.” In those days 
the duty on colonial coffee was 6d., on foreign coffee it 
was 1s. 3d., with an intermediate duty of od. if the 
coffee came by way of the Cape. ‘It. actually paid 
importers from Hamburg and the continent to 
send the coffee a junketing journey to the 
Cape in order to bring it back here at the 
duty of 9d.” Duties on wool, silk, timber, wheat, 
and sugar produced equally absurd and _in- 
iurious results. ‘‘It had been calculated that the 
sugar and wheat duties used to take 18 millions out 
of the pockets of the consumers, in addition to the 
amount of the duty.” The Duke welcomed Lord 
Welby’s suggestion, and promised to give any infor- 
mation he could obtain. 


WE discuss elsewhere some of the effects of Pro- 
tection upon the agriculturists of Austria, who are 


actually compelled to pay a higher price for Austrian- 
made agricultural implements than the same articles 
realise in the Russian market. From an interesting 
article in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture it 
appears that the system works in an _ identical 
manner in Germany, the price of ploughs and 
farm implements generally being, it is said, from 
two to three times as high as in England. This, of 
course, is the result of the operation of the cartells, 
whose representatives in the Reichstag profess such 
warm sympathy with the peasant cultivator that they 
invariably support extreme Protectionist measures. We 
learn that labour is so cheap and machinery so dear that 
hand cultivation is the rule on the smaller holdings, 
It is clear that the dearness of machinery restricts the 
development of scientific agriculture; on the other 
hand, the labourer makes no economic progress. We 
are told that returns from 483 farms, comprising 20,000 
workpeople, show that the average wages of a hind 
amount to £20 7s. annually, together with payments in 
kindto the value of £5. The average earnings of his wife 
amount to £5 10s., and of his children £2 10s, to £5—a 
total income of from £32 to £42. Would Mr. Cham- 
berlain be prepared, in the face of these figures, to 
enter a labourer’s cottage and persuade him that the 
German agricultural labourer is better off than the 
English villager? He might ; but, as Punch asked, 
‘* How long would he stay there ?” 

Mr. Emmott addressed a very useful letter to the 
Times last Thursday. He quoted an article from the 
Indian Textile Journal which welcomed the prospect 
of preferential tariffs from thé point of view of Indian 
cotton industry. ‘The free circulation of Indian 
and Egyptian cottons throughout the Empire, 
with a tariff charge against American products, would 
at once restore to India the great wave of prosperity 
which she enjoyed in 1861-65, during the period of the 
American Civil War.” Now the years of this remark- 
able prosperity were, of course, for Lancashire years of 
remarkable adversity. Indian manufacturers, encouraged 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s language, are already counting on 
a duty on raw cotton. Ofcourse these expectations will 
not be realised, for the cotton industry at home is too 
serious and important an interest to admit of the impo- 
sition of such a duty. But the Indian manufacturer 
will naturally ask what principle makes it just to ask 
the British consumer to pay more for his food in 
order to enrich the well-to-do and prosp@rous self- 
governing colonies, and makes it unjust to ask the cotton 
industry to sacrifice itself for a poverty-stricken depen- 
dency. Fidelity to Free Trade, as the Manchester 
Guardian points out, is the argument by which we have 
established the prosperity of Lancashirein India. IfIndia, 
a richer competitor, had been allowed to protect her 
industries against us, as Australia and Canada have 
done, her fine fabrics would be in a very different 
position to-day. If Free Trade is to be given up by 
the Mother Country, the argument against allowing 
Indian industries to be protected is gone, for the Indian 
Secretary could explain to India with a grave face that 
we were substituting for our own allegiance to Free 
Trade the vicarious homage of the open door in India, 
after closing the door everywhere else in the Empire. 

THE importance of Free Trade to the cotton in- 
dustry at home was very clearly shown in a letter to 
the Zimes by Mr. C. W. Macara, the President of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. Mr. Macara, 
who takes the average of the last three years, points 
out that about half the cotton looms in the world 
(650,000 out of 1,350,000) are in Great Britain. The 
raw cotton to supply these looms costs about 
£,35,000,000 ; the price for the finished products comes 
to some £90,000,000. Of the balance of £55,000,000, 
the greater part goesin wages. Mr. Macara considers 
that less than 20 per cent. of the total production goes 
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to the Home market. What, then, do Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals mean to the cotton trade? They mean, 
first of all, an increase in the cost of production, and 
Mr. Macara argues that taxation of food or raw 
material would be fatal to the industry. They 
mean, secondly, the risk of closing the foreign market in 
which Lancashire sells at present 80 per cent. of her 
cotton products. (ll 

A USEFUL contribution to the inquiry on Tariffs 
was made by Mr. Schwann in a letter to the Westmin- 
ster Gazette of Thursday. Mr. Schwann gave the figures 
for the importation of Argentine and Australian beef 
and mutton during the last four years : 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902, 
Argentine Beef in millions 
of pounds weight ecb | BBM cas, GO TD co “FOR 2 G3 OB 
Argentine Mutton in mil- 
lions of pounds weight 135... _1304 ose, BAP 84... 260 


Each year shows a substantial increase except 1900. 

During the same year our receipts from Australia show, 
on the other hand, an almost unvarying large decrease— 
although it is fair to state that some Australian supplies 
were deflected to South Africa to feed our troops during the 
last war. Let us look at the figures: 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Australian Beefin millions 
of pounds weight a ae nae a 4S 
Australian Mutton in mil- 
lions of pounds weight 41 ... 35 — 


THE confusion created by Mr. Balfour’s strange 
methods is apparent in every speech a Minister makes. 
Lord Percy was reported to have said at Barnard 
Castle that Mr. Chamberlain had only suggested an 
inquiry. This was a little startling to those who 
remembered that Mr. Chamberlain said only a fort- 
night ago, ‘‘I have already indicated my opinion 
that a system of preferential tariffs is the only system 
by which the Empire can be kept together.” Lord 
Percy now explains that what he said was that the 
Government only wanted an inquiry, as though 
no Englishman can discuss a topic until the 
Government allows him. Mr. Chamberlain’s party 
wish to confuse the issues. They ask for a 
mandate for inquiry and then represent it as 
an approval of Protection. We are glad to see 
that the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce, invited to 
declare that “‘ the time has now arrived when the fiscal 
policy of this country should be most carefully reviewed,” 
adopted by 32 votes to 18 an amendment declaring 
that this Chamber, “ while welcoming an inquiry into the 
fiscal policy of the nation, is of opinion that the taxa- 


_ tion of food and the imposition of protective customs’ 


duties would be prejudicial to the country in general 
and to this district in particular.” 


THoseE who are disposed to accept the glib assur- 
ances of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, that the German 
workman’s scale of living is quite as good as that of 
the British artisan, will find it difficult to get rid of the 
fact that at Nuremberg during last year the consump- 
tion of meat per head diminished to a remarkable ex- 
tent. The average consumption of fresh meat per 
head fell off by as much as 3°74 kilogrammes in 
comparison with the previous year. Since in the 
middle and upper classes there was unlikely to 
have been any economy in this respect, and since 
the population has considerably increased during the 
year, it is easy to form an idea of how seriously the 
consumption of meat, and, consequently, the physical 
condition of the poorer class, has diminished. In part 
no doubt this striking evidence of restricted earnings 
was due to the commercial depression which prevailed 
in Germany, but ina still larger degree to the rigorous 
system of excluding foreign imports of cattle by which 
the price is artificially kept up. What the effect will be 
when the new tariff comes into operation may well be 
imagined. 


On Thursday, Mr. Lough and Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
who know more about the Sugar Convention than any- 
body else in the House of Commons, brought some 
further facts before the House. It appears that 
during the last year the prospect of the Sugar 
Convention has raised the price of sugar over 30 per 
cent.—about £2 per ton. Now a great cartell of 
sugar - producers in Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland has been formed to 
prevent ‘‘the flooding of the British market,” that 
is to say, to raise the price of sugar still further in 
England. If this does not destroy the Sugar Conven- 
tion Bill it will destroy the confidence of working men 
in the common sense of the House of Commons. We 
find it difficult to believe that the Unionist Free Traders 
will allow a purely voluntary and unnecessary absurdity 
of this kind to pass intolaw. The Sugar Convention 
Bill is simply a bill for raising the price of sugar in 
England without any benefit to the Exchequer, 

Tue unlucky dispute in the Barnard Castle Divi- 
sion has been occupying a good deal of attention the 
last few days. Of the relative merits of the two candi- 
dates we know nothing, and of the particular local cir- 
cumstances we know only so much or so little as is to 
be learnt from the newspapers. Relying on that infor- 
mation, and assuming that Mr. Beaumont is a sound 
Liberal, we cannot see how the local Liberals are 
to be blamed for refusing to make room for Mr. 
Henderson. Whether their own choice was good or 
not we do not know. But the Liberal Association 
chose Mr. Beaumont, and they chose him apparently 
with the entire approval of Mr. Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson was nominated by a cammittee in London, 
which binds him, Liberal though he still declares him- 
self to be, not to give any help to Liberal candidates. 
If the Liberal Association are tamely to accept their 
orders from outside, we do not see why the Labour 
Representation Committee should not act in precisely 
the same manner in every other constituency. 

oe 

Tue Irish Land Bill has passed the Committee 
stage in the House of Commons. What it may suffer 
in the other House no one knows. The House of 
Lords has no tradition to which it has clung more 
tenaciously than its tradition of destroying or mutilat- 
ing every project for improving the condition of Ireland. 
The career of the Bill in the Commons has not been 
without its disappointments. It is certainly all tothe 
good that the rigid arrangements governing the mini- 
mum price have been abandoned by the Government, 
and Mr. Wyndham has been for the most part ex- 
tremely conciliatory. But itis very much to be regretted 
that the bill contains no provision for protecting the 
peasant proprietor from the money-lender. Mr. 
Law moved an exce!lent amendment for extending 
some of the provisions of the American Homestead 
Law to the smaller holdings of Ireland in order to 
make it impossible for shopkeepers to seize the home- 
steads of the farmers for debt. The Government 
refused to accept the amendment, but it is to be hoped 
they may reconsider their decision on the Report stage. 
The last division was taken on Wednesday, a just but 
ineffectual protest by the Nationalists against a grant 
of £5,000 to Trinity College, Dublin, and the same 
night the bill passed Committee. 





Tue new Motor Car Bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh on Tues- 
day. Its principal features are the abolition of the 
speed limit, the registration and numbering of cars, the 
licensing of professional drivers, and the increase of 
penalties for offences. There is a provision in the bill 
for extending the definition of a light locomotive from 
three to four tons, thus enabling steam, oil, and other 
mechanical vehicles which previously could only travel 
at a few miles}an hour to go at any pace they like 
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subject to the law as to furious driving. Wedo not 
think this bill is likely to be very popular with the 
general public, which wants to see some real security 
against careless driving. The licensing of drivers for 
example, is a farce, for any person can get a license for 
a shilling. The provisions for numbering depend for 
their efficiency upon the regulations to be made by 
the Local Government Board, and these will require 
very careful consideration. The abolition of the speed 
limit is the point upon which criticism is sure to fasten. 
The spectacle of our roads handed over to the tender 
mercies of millionaires, covered with dust and reeking 
with the fumes of petrol, is alarming, and should the 
bill pass we shall expect to find the newly-coined word 
‘‘ motor-carnage ” pass into general circulation. It is 
to be regretted that neither the bill nor the Budget 
provides a license or registration duty on motor-cars 
based on weight, say ten shillings a hundredweight. It 
is also to be regretted that no distinction is drawn 
between light locomotives for pleasure (of the 
occupants) and light locomotives for trade purposes. 
Motoring is one of the few forms of pleasure which 
almost of necessity involve a nuisance to the public. 


Tue confident anticipation of Liverpool has been 
frustrated. The Local Government Board, acting on 
the advice of its Inspector, had granted a provisional 
order incorporating the county borough of Bootle in 
the city of Liverpool. There was no precedent for the 
annexation of a municipal borough against its will, and 
in this case there was no allegation that Bootle is badly 
administered. On behalf of Liverpool it was said 
truly (1) that Bootle ought never to have receiveda 
charter of incorporation, and (2) that Bootle benefits 
by the parks and other amenities which are supplied by 
the ratepayers of Liverpool. The parliamentary com- 
mittee, however, to which the provisional order was 
referred, after hearing the arguments of both parties 
set forth at great length by eminent counsel, came to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise to create a 
precedent which would certainly have been followed by 
a great number of applications from large towns to 
absorb their smaller neighbours, and laid it down as a 
principle that large self-governing areas should not be 
amalgamated without mutual consent, except upon one 
or both of two definite grounds—first, that tne 
administration of the area proposed to be annexed is 
proved to be unsatisfactory, and, secondly, that the 
separate municipal existence of either area is opposed 
to the interests of the community at large. The House 
of Commons Committee was not a strong one, but the 
conclusion at which it arrived seems, on the whole, to 
be preferable to the recommendation of Mr. Law, the 
experienced Inspector of the Local Government Board. 

It is improbable, judging from the want of informa- 
tion usually displayed on Transvaal questions, that 
South African blue books, which do not always, like 
Lord Milner’s ‘‘ helots” despatch, exhibit the traces of 
Lord Milner’s aptitude for sensational journalism, are 
generally read. But for the benefit of those who do 
read them, and for anyone who may have paid 
any attention at all to a statement that appeared 
in the report of the Commons on the Transvaal 
Concession bringing a charge without a particle 
of evidence against General Botha, it is well to call 
attention toa letter from Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in Thurs- 
day’s Times. Mr. Lyttelton sends to that paper a state- 
ment by the witness who had insinuated that General 
Botha had received a bribe from the agent of the 
Dynamite Concession, saying that he knows the 
insinuation to be absolutely untrue. 


Ir the Parliamentary session had lasted a fortnight 
longer, writes our Paris correspondent, the Cabinet 
would have been overthrown. Many members of the 
Ministerial majority, thanks to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
speech, understand now that if the religious war goes 


on they will be, sooner or later, defeated by a reaction, 
Everybody believes now that if the late Premier had 
spoken two days before the leaves asked by female reli- 
gious orders, notwithstanding M. Combes’s opposition, 
would have been granted bythe Chamber. Whatis more 
certain is that the Cabinet has received in the last days 
at least two moral blows. In the first place, M. Combes 
has been obliged not to move before the Senate the adop- 
tion of the bill on secularisation. Its discussion is post- 
poned sine die. And secondly, solicited by various Radi- 
cals who had received bad news from their Departments, 
M. Combes has been compelled to abrogate his famous 
circulars ordering the closure of all non-authorised 
chapels—that is, of Catholic ones. Protestant and 
Israelite non-authorised churches were not mentioned. 
This amazing inequality has roused the indignation of 
a few well-known Radicals like M. Buisson and M. 
Astier. Before breaking up the Chamber adopted 
various bills increasing duties on foreign meat and pro- 
hibiting the use of white lead. The same day the 
Municipal Council of Paris decided to municipalise 
the gas-works, notwithstanding the Prefect’s and M. 
Combes’s opposition. 





Tue Ultramontanes of Prussia are bitterly resentful 
of the independent attitude adopted by the Poles at 
the recent General Election, who, instead of accepting 
the orthodox candidates of the Centre Party, voted for 
representatives of their own nationality, and succeeded 
in wresting two seats, in face moreover of an episcopal 
thunderbolt launched by Cardinal Kopp of Breslau. 
These events have had a painful sequel. One of the 
newly-elected Poles applied ‘to his parish priest to 
consecrate his marriage, whereupon the matter was 
referred to the Cardinal, who convened a meeting of the 
diocesan clerics, and as the result it was decided 
that the ceremony could not be performed unless the 
new member formally withdrew his censures on the 
political attitude of the clergy and humbly apologised 
for his offences. This demand being refused the Polish 
deputy has arranged to have his marriage celebrated 
in another part of Germany. The incident is chiefly 
noteworthy as disclosing the growing independence of 
the Polish element in the political arena. 


THE news that the roof of the Sistine Chapel is in 
danger suggests the possibility of a disaster compared 
with which the fall of the Campanile was trivial. Here 
the Titan of the Renaissance spent thirteen years of his 
life, wrestling in its cooped spaces with the mechanical 
difficulties that impeded the execution of his gigantic 
imaginings. It is the monument of Michael Angelo’s 
genius, and of the whole lavish spirit of his age. Here 
Pope Julius squandered the sin-offerings of Venetian 
conquerors and Florentine tyrants, and with the great 
brush that he had the wisdom to hire painted 
his way to the gratitude of the human race, while 
the obscure monk in Germany undermined his 
careless reign. It is the centre of a faith which 
had at last grown weak enough, in the splendid 
glow of tasteful indulgence, to make a real mythology. 
Here in the dome are present the very authentic 
records of the world, as though in Rome had been 
deposited the archives of the universe. The Prophets 
and the sibyls in the dome seem the buttresses of an 
authority that is here indisputable. The Creation and 
the Judgment expose the origins and explain the 
destinies of the régime that is centred in the Vatican. 
It was all a great World-Empire which knew 
its beginnings and foresaw its doom; Michael 
Angelo painted its annals when Rome was still the 
awful centre of the earth and the earth the pivot of 
Creation. There is in the superb pride of his super- 
human figures the conscious authority, the imperial 
instinct of a painter who worked for God’s vicegerent. 
It seems intolerable that these tremendous monuments 
of the great days before Galileo should ever turn to 
crumbling plaster and pitiable fragments, 
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A POPULAR ALTERNATIVE. 


| R. CHAMBERLAIN accompanies his proposal 
1 to raise prices in this country for the benefit of 
colonials by a prediction and a promise. He predicts 
that wages will rise with prices, and he promises old- 
age pensions. He has also a third bait—to attract the 
Jingo—retaliation on foreigners. A fourth species of 
bait is not openly exhibited. Perhaps it is the most 
dangerous of all—corrupt promises to individual manu- 
facturers and groups of manufacturers that they shall 
be ‘‘ protected ” if they will contribute big sums to the 
Protectionist chest. 

This is a formidable programme, yet we do not 
believe that all the resources and ingenuity of Mr. 
Chamberlain will break down the ramparts of common 
sense and morality which oppose his progress. Com- 
mon sense tells the manufacturer that cheap prices 
mean cheapness of production. Common sense tells 
the workman that cheapness means plenty, and that 
no real compensation can ever be got for an increase 
of a halfpenny or penny on the quartern loaf. Morality 
tells us all that Free Trade is indissolubly connected 
with clean politics. 

Nevertheless it would be a grievous mistake to 
underestimate the power of Mr. Chamberlain. Huge 
as is the bill against him for moral and material 
damages—has he not spent 250 millions on conquest 
and against liberty?— yet he is still a strong and 
popular figure, as Palmerston was in 1857. Never was 
the Liberal Party less able to dispense with the energy 
and enthusiasm of the social reformer. Fallacy, illusion, 
and misrepresentation must not be met by mere 
criticism, by the mere spirit of negation. We do not 
blame Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman and Lord 
Spencer for their caution. Silence is often golden. 
Premature criticism is more helpful to a nimble foe 
than anythingelse. But the time seems to have come 
when an appeal should be made to the imagination 
of the country. The last few years have given 
us a band of reformers who have been struck by the 
bluster and ignorance and disastrous incompetence of 
government. They have diagnosed the evils of our 
large towns and country districts. They are sick at the 
unparalleled waste of public money upon objects either 
evil or indifferent. They have seen the expenditure 
upon military and naval armament climb in a few years 
from 36 to 7o millions. And yet, withal, there has been 
an actual decrease in public security and public credit, 
if foreign opinion, unrest in the colonies, and the price 
of Consols are any criterion. Social reform at home 
has been entirely neglected. The poor rates are 
increasingly burdensome. No attempt has been 
made to relieve the occupier by fixing a proper 
charge upon the landowner. Nothing whatever 
has been done for the housing of the people 
except by local authorities who are severely handi- 
capped by the unjust incidence of the rates. Even the 
Justices in their recent efforts to abate the evils of the 
liquor monopoly have been harassed by the Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chancellor. 

What has the Liberal Party to say to all this ? 
Will our leaders fulfil the hopes of the Reformers, 

and make up their minds to undertake the immense 
task which the profligacy and folly of this Administra- 
tion have forced upon them? They must make them- 
selves the centres of a great popular movement to heal 





the heart of the Empire by wise economy and equally 
wise expenditure. Men in authority are too apt 
to forget that the moral and intellectual condition 
of the people cannot be raised if its physical condition 
is neglected. The health, wealth, and happiness of 
these islands are not to be got by military aggression 
in Africa and Asia. Freedom and good government at 
home cannot long be reconciled with despotic adminis- 
tration in the colonies and dependencies, with a defiant 
and unfriendly demeanour towards great nations, or 
with a bullying attitude to the small States. 

To reform the army and reduce it to a convenient 
size ; to establish promotion by merit in the military and 
naval and diplomatic services should be among the first 
tasks of a Liberal Admistration. Lord Welby, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and others have shown conclusively in these 
columns and elsewhere that the cost of our military 
and naval establishments could easily be reduced by 
ten or fifteen millions annually without any sensible 
diminution of strength, and, indeed (if we admit the 
criticisms of the Zimes’ correspondent) with a real in- 
crease of efficiency. If small wars and punitive expe- 
ditions were avoided a great saving might likewise be 
effected for the benefit of British taxpayers in the 
Colonial and Foreign Office votes. Other spending 
departments should be rigidly overhauled. In two or 
three years twenty millions should be released and em- 

‘ployed in the reduction of the income-tax and the 
repeal or reduction of all taxes which impede commerce 
or raise the price of the necessaries of life, 
Money that is spent in fortifying positions which 
would have to be abandoned at the outset of a war 
should be diverted into reproductive public works— 
the building of railways, the improvement of canals 
and harbours and roads in England and Ireland and 
Scotland. Public credit and sound policy demand that 
steps should be taken for a rapid reduction of the 
National Debt. Local education must be placed 
under the complete control of local authorities. 
Nor should it be forgotten that money will be 
required for payment of election expenses and for 
the salaries of members of Parliament. We should be 
sorry to see the proceeds of a genuine land tax (which 
would be raised principally from the towns) flow into 
the national exchequer. But a measure for the rating 
of ground values has our hearty approbation and keen 
support. For in that way a share in the unearned 
increment of land values in towns can be made to 
flow automatically into the municipal purse in relief of 
the rates which now fall so heavily upon the occupier. 
The conditions under which licences for the sale of 
alcoholic liquor are now granted also require most 
urgent consideration with a view not only tothe reform 
of the conditions under which intoxicants are retailed, 
but also to the augmentation of the receipts from 
licences. Here are fragments at any rate in a national 
policy, a national budget which might well be unfolded 
gradually to the public eye. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain together seem at last to have given the 
Liberal Party a favourable opportunity. What the tax- 
gatherer and the rate-collector began has been com” 
pleted by the revival of the protectionist and monopolis* 
fallacy. Respectable old gentlemen in all parts of the 
country are participating in a fresh growth of Liberalism. 
It looks as if political economy, which seems to be a lost 
art in the Universities, will be restored to the dignity of 
a practical science. 
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THE EFFECT OF M. LOUBET’S VISIT. 


Pendant ces dix années, bien des questions épineuses sans 
doute ont été soulevées. Le gouvernement frangais, Je 
dois le dire, a répondu A tous les besoins et n'a jamais 
manqué A la véritable amitié qui unit et qui, je l’espére, 
unira toujours les nations francaise et anglaise.— Mr. 
Gladstone in Paris, September, 1889. 


T is all to the good that the newspapers on both 
sides of the Channel have treated the ceremonies 
of this week as more than a mere exchange of cour- 
tesies, as the prelude to a new and larger spirit in the 
mutual diplomacy of the two great Liberal Powers of 
Western Europe. We do not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that the temper which has been in the ascendant 
the last few days, a temper happily fostered and 
responded to by our guest and his Royal host, will be 
a permanent and stable condition of the public mind. 
As long as human nature in crowds remains what it is, 
so long will it be a melancholy truth that the echoes of 
the friendly and lavish cheers of to-day are liable to be 
drowned in the clamour of some stupid and thoughtless 
quarrel to-morrow. To see in these enthusiasms the 
final triumph of wisdom and generous common sense 
and a commanding and tranquil magnanimity is to 
confess a very indifferent appreciation of the im- 
placable force of the sudden and restless tides of 
popular passion. The work and the friendship and 
the traditions, not of a few months, but of many 
years, founder when the storms of warlike fury 
break over a populace. No man who has lived 
through the last three years can be forgiven for 
forgetting this whilst he is cheering our most 
welcome neighbour. But to expect nothing from 
these events would argue an ungracious pessimism. 
When all allowances are made for spectacular emotions, 
for the particular preferences of the King, and for some 
irrelevant and not too dignified causes of this demon- 
strativeness, it remains true that the prospects of a 
liberal and sympathetic diplomacy are materially im- 
proved, and that those of us who have shared Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great desire for friendship with France may look 
to the future with sanguine eyes. Too often during 
the crises in Eastern Europe the liberal sympathies cf 
England, France, and Italy have been wasted because 
their Governments were unfriendly. It is not too 
much to hope that the day is nearer when those 
sympathies will not be idle or ineffectual. 

M. Loubet’s visit has done this, then—it has 
strengthened the hopes of an arbitration treaty and of a 
firm understanding with our great neighbour. But very 
little imagination is needed to discover a further great 
service this visit has done us. We have often received 
crowned sovereigns as our guests with all the prodigal and 
stately hospitality that becomes a rich and polite nation. 
France has had her brilliant Monarchy and her brilliant 
Empire. Our guest of this week represents a régime more 
splendid than that of le grand monarque or Napoleon 
the Great, for he represents the triumph of those great 
ideas of human equality and justice which his 
country gave to the world. The nation of which 
he is the servant has dazzling memories of conquest, 
of warlike glory, of the tribute and plunder of 
subject peoples, of the pomp of Versailles and the 
Tuileries and St. Cloud. It is not of these memo- 
ries, but of the memories of the France ‘‘ that made 
the brave appeal for manhood when our time was 
dark ’’ that President Loubet’s office is the symbol. 


Is it not something that Englishmen brought up in a 
country where the Peerage is so often the goal of 
human ambition, where the whole system of titles and 
inequalities is so large a part of our public life, 
where it is at the moment the fashion to reserve all our 
honours and admirations for the garish achievements 
of the conqueror, should see in this son of a peasant, 
holding an office second to none in the dignities of 
the world in the moral capital of Europe, with his plain 
civilian dress and his proud simplicity, the sublime 
grandeur of those ideas on which France is content to 
found her glory? President Loubet comes to England 
as the head of a nation which has learnt the difference 
between the dream of conquest and the realities of self- 
respecting power; his dress, his bearing, his history, 
are an allegory of victorious democracy. 

The visit of the French President is an unconscious 
appeal to the better mind of England. He brings no 
offer of a sword ; he does not ask to be an accomplice 
in the work of oppressing some smaller people ; it is 
not asa menace to other nations that the friends of 
France of this or other generations have proposed an 
understanding with her. Alliances have sometimes been 
spoken of in a sinister context in British politics. When 
our Imperialists wanted an alliance with Germany, fresh 
from the triumphs of her diplomacy at Yildiz Kiosk, 
they told us she was to be our ally because she was a 
great military Power. When Mr. Chamberlain wanted 
an alliance with America he explicitly stated that it was 
his ambition to see the flags of the two nations flying 
over some Armageddon. Very different are the 
springs of the Francophil sentiment of our great 
writers and our great Liberals. They were con- 
scious rather of a kinship in moral enthusiasm ; 
they aspired to a brisker and more _ unstinted 
commerce in the great ideas of either nation; 
they saw, as Fox with his large-eyed generosity saw a 
century ago, how tragical a price humanity must pay 
for any crime or folly or indolence or selfishness that 
checked the liberalising influence of the two first nations 
of the world. It is to that liberal England that France 
is drawn, and it is that England that emerges in the 
minds of Englishmen in our friendship with a liberal 
Power. England has been swept aside for a few 
years ina flood of isolating ambitions. For Imperialism 
is a great separatist principle; it separates England from 
Europe and it separates England from her past. To 
many Englishmen their country is an upstart, a thing 
of yesterday; a system of conquest and usurpation 
overthrowing its own traditions of dishonoured Liberal- 
ism. These men forget that they are mere creatures 
of a day, and that England belongs to no one genera- 
tion or class ; they think, as the Bishop of Ripon thinks, 
that until England had torn up a little white people by 
the roots, destroyed its freedom, and ravaged its 
country, she had never known how great she was. The 
Imperialist set himself to disinherit England from her 


place in Europe and from her own history. One hour of 


friendship with France, and that savage and mznad illu- 
sion is destroyed. When M. Loubet talks of England’s 
principle of Liberty he invokes that great past of which 
Imperialism is ashamed. Free speech, free press, free 
colonies, free trade, the institutions of English civilisa- 
tion, Navarino, the independence of Belgium, the unity 
of Italy, these are not the gifts of Imperialism to the 
world; they are the gifts of Liberalism. What 
has Imperialism to offer to humanity that Metternich 
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did not offer generations ago? What has Liberalism 
to withdraw for the loss of which humanity will not be 
infinitely the poorer ? 

The reconciliation with our past and the recon- 
ciliation with Europe go together. The ties between 
England and Europe are the ties of a common 
respect for forbearance, for justice and for the 
sense and rights of citizenship. During the Spanish 
war the Sfectator argued that their common admi- 
ration for Shakespeare was the proof of the real 
kinship of England and America. Friendship with 
France means that the two nations realise that 
Liberalism is the great bond of moral union—that 
England is proud of the French Revolution, as France 
is proud of English Liberalism; that France is 
proud of the names of Gladstone and Mill, as 
England is proud of the names of Victor Hugo and 
Gambetta. It would be easy to recall speeches and 
articles that make the events of this week appear 
a great example of the fickleness of ovr temper. 
It is surely better to remember what is implied in any 
friendship that is based on mutual respect, to think 
of those traditions of tolerance, justice, and freedom 
—the mirror in which England sees herself as_ the 
friend of France—and to contrast that idea of England 
with the odious dream of savage isolation and overbear- 
ing pride and the hateful motto of ‘‘ the predominance 
of race.” Once rekindle that spirit, the memory of the 
proud part England has played in the advancement of 
the race, and the love of tyranny is gone, for those 
chivalrous memories and the ungoverned appetites of 
Imperialism can never live together. 





/ A WORD ABOUT “DUMPING.” 


O one is more alive than Mr. Chamberlain to the 
value of a catch-word in public controversies. 
Even when he does not invent them himself he is quick 
to appropriate them fresh from the mint of some verbal 
trickster, and to turn these base coin into the currency 
of debate. Knowing, as he does, with how large a 
section of the community, the mentally indolent, or the 
purely ignorant, the casual reader, and the ‘‘ man in 
the street,” an attractive phrase is hailed as an economy 
of intellectual labour, it is not surprising that he has 
lost no time in enlisting in his ranks these 
unhappy victims of ‘‘crystals.” Now that ‘“ pro- 
Boer” has amply earned its right to retirement 
under the age limit, another phrase is to be sent on its 
mission around the Protectionist platform and Press. 
Foreign goods, according to the new Birmingham ter- 
minology, are not imported into the English market ; 
they are ‘‘ dumped down,” a description which has the 
obvious advantage in Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes of sug- 
gesting the rubbish which the alien manufacturer sends 
to our accommodating shores. Of course, the Colonial 
Secretary knows better than to suggest that the Eng- 
lish purchaser buys worthless stuff ; but to have sug- 
gested to the voter that the foreigners are ‘‘ dumping ” 
produce in the vicinity of his own front door is a great 
point gained in the controversy. 

Nevertheless, those who prefer to examine phrases 
before accepting them at face value will endeavour to 
ascertain the commercial significance of ‘‘ dumping.” 
What the Conservative workman understands by the 
word we have just seen ; what Mr. Chamberlain means 





by it is something entirely different. He is quite 
willing that the voter should conjure up a dim mental 
vision of the foreigner discharging loads of inferior mer- 
chandise before the factory gate, for obviously the more 
wage-earners can be induced to visualise commercial 
transactions in that form the more easily will his purpose 
be accomplished. But it is not to the workman that 
the ‘‘ dumping” argument, if such it must be termed, 
is addressed, but rather to the British manufacturer, 
who, being alive to the fact that profits are not so 
large as was the case twenty years ago, is more than 
half disposed to vent his resentment upon his foreign 
competitor provided that he can do so without injuring 
himself in the process. Retaliation is a word which 
undeniably appeals to the combative instinct of the 
Englishman ; but with all his combativeness the Eng- 
lish merchant is a long-headed and reflective person, and 
hitherto he has had a conviction that retaliation in a 
commercial war means, in homely words, cutting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face. The resort to ques- 
tion-begging phrases of the ‘‘dumping” type is an 
appeal to the fighting temper divorced from reflection. 
In effect Mr. Chamberlain asks the British manufac- 
turer to believe that the foreigner is sending produce 
to our markets at prices below the cost of production, 
and that this unfair trading must be prevented, if neces- 
sary, by hostile tariffs. 

To what extent does this fancy-coloured picture 
as drawn by Mr. Chamberlain apply to foreign imports 
into this country? Some years ago we used to be 
told that it was the Americans who were destroying 
our trade by selling us their surplus iron and steel at 
wreck prices. That scare was laid to rest by the dis- 
covery that the industrial development of the United 
States would, for a long time to come, absorb all the 
output of American furnaces. Those scaremongers 
who see that at the present time the American is actu- 
ally alarge buyer of foreign metal find it convenient to 
forget the croakings in which they indulged half a 
decade ago. In place of the American exporter of steel 
at cut-throat prices, they have now held up as objects 
of terror the German cartells, which Mr. Chamberlain 
evidently has in view in his recurrent references to 
‘‘dumping.” Eliminate the iron and steel trades 
from consideration, and it is certain that the 
complaints of illegitimate competition of which we 
have heard so much and shal! hear more during the 
coming campaign would fall to the ground. To have 
the sphere of investigation thus narrowed down to a 
particular industry is a great advantage, since it pre- 
vents the Protectionist advocates from rambling at 
large over the whole field of commerce. Against 
their will, we may be sure, they will be driven to show 
how, admitting the pernicious operation of the cartell 
system, the ‘‘dumping” down of German iron and 
steel has permanently injured British trade. We say 
permanently because, after all, the sale of products at 
less than cost price, even when the loss is recouped 
by excessive profits exacted in the home market, 
can only, in the nature of things, be temporary. 
That during the recent period of acute indus- 
trial depression in Germany the cartells have relieved 
the congestion in their own markets caused by overs 
production, by selling their surplus stocks at unremu- 
nerative rates, and that for a time British iron pro- 
ducers felt the pinch acutely, does not require to be 
laboured. But what is equally true is that with the 
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revival in the German home trade, and the demand for 
foreign iron in the United States, the evil, so far as it can 
be termed an evil, has already been mitigated. In point 
of fact, Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade against ‘‘ dumping ” is 
some months out of date, and by the time his campaign 
is in full swing it will apply only to a reminiscent 
order of things. The other day the head of 
the firm of John Spencer and Sons, steelmakers, 
Tyneside, wrote to the Zimes to support the new 
crusade, alleging that ‘‘ our forges and steel foundries 
are being closed"”’ for want of orders. Unfortunately 
for this contention, this statement elicited from a cor- 
respondent of the Newcasél? Daily Leader a telling 
retort, it being shown that so far from the British iron 
and steel trade being in a languishing condition, the 
shares of the five principal northern firms engaged in 
this industry stood, with a single exception, at a 
premium. Orders, it is true, were sent to Germany, 
and why? ‘* Because the northern makers of steel 
plates entered into a combination to force the hands of 
the shipbuilders when they knew that in the early part 
of this year several orders had been given for steam- 
ships.” Was the Tyneside shipbuilder to be blamed 
under such circumstances for transferring his orders 
from the British to the German steel plate maker ? 

The outcry against “ dumping,” it will be seen, 
proceeds entirely from the manufacturer of iron and 
steel ; the consumer of these products is not con- 
sidered by Mr. Chamberlain, but he may none the less 
be trusted to make his voice heard. And this is the 
more certain since even the friends of Protection have 
to admit that in the event of that system being intro- 
duced into England the consumer will be ruthlessly 
plundered in order that the protected manufacturer 
may out-dump the ‘‘dumpers ” in Germany and else- 
where. This is frankly conceded by the Vienna cor- 
respondent of the G/ode, who, setting forth to show 
that his sympathies were entirely with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s crusade, ended by waving the danger signal to 
the British public. This, we are told, is how the 
Austrian manufacturer puts his hand into the pockets 
of the home consumer : 

The result of a high Protective tariff against iron imple- 
meuts is that Austrian manufacturers are obliged to sell in 
Austria at a price which will recoup them tor competitive 
losses elsewhere. Take a single instance. The duty on 
agricultural implements here is about 7} florins gold per 
100 kilos (an Austrian florin is worth about 2od. English). 
Now, Rudolf Sack of Germany makes a plough for about 
50 marks (£2 10s.); if the same plough were made of the 
same material here it would cost 35 florins (£3). But the 
Austrian manufacturer has to sell that plough in Russia at 
30 florins because the German firm does the same. The 
real paying price of such a plough in Austria is 3: florins, 
but it has to be sold at 36 florins to repay losses in Russia. 
Clearly, then, it is possible that a similar result might ensue 
in England if that country should introduce heavy protec- 
tive duties. 

To put the matter more clearly would be impossible. 
Here we have the antithesis of the ‘‘ dumping” 
system, the economic results of a deliberate exclusion 
of foreign raw material, set forth with perfect 
candour by a writer who is himself a Protectionist, 
and who perceives that if Mr. Chamberlain has his way 
the British farmer, like the Austrian, may find himself 
before long plundered in order that the manufacturer 
of agricultural machinery may _ undersell Herr 
Sack in the Russian market. Fortunately the 


British agricultural implement manufacturer is 
at present quite able to account for Herr 
Sack and other German makers in the Russian 


and even in the Austrian market, not by levying black- 
mail from the British farmer, but by purchasing freely 
German cartell iron and steel, and semi-manufactured 
material at a lower price than the German manufac- 
turer himself can buy it. No one who has watched the 
vessels heavily laden with threshing machines and 
engines leaving Hull for Austrian and Black Sea ports 
can doubt that, whatever the iron manufacturer may 
say about ‘‘ dumping,” the free importation of foreign 
iron and steel is the basis of the staple industries of 
Ipswich, Lincoln, and Gainsborough. 

If ‘* dumping ” be an evil, then let it be remembered 
that the worst sufferers are those who resort to it. 
We have seen that to the English consumer of iron and 
steel, merely to take the particular branch of industry 
selected by the Vienna writer, any attempt to restrict 
‘‘dumping” by tariffs would be a disaster. From 
the point of view of the German consumer who 
finds himself handicapped in neutral markets, because 
the cartells compel him to pay a_ higher price 
for German iron than his English competitor, 
the question presents itself in a very different light. 
At the present time the German Government is con- 
ducting a searching enquiry into the working of the 
cartells, at the instance of the unfortunate manu- 
facturers of machinery, who find themselves handi- 
capped against their English rivals. The conclusion is 
plain that ‘‘ dumping,” while it may be resented by 
English producers of iron and steel, is welcomed both 
by British manufacturers and the whole class of British 
consumers. Shall we not be acting more wisely in 
leaving the Germans to find an escape from a system 
which injures themselves by virtually giving a hand- 
some bounty to their British rivals? At any rate, 
to apply Mr. Chamberlain’s remedy of Protection is 
surely to resort to the same unwholesome drug which 
has made every German manufacturer a sworn foe to 
the cartells. 





IMPRESSIONS OF MACEDONIA. 
By THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE Manchester 
Guardian. 


“THERE is in Sophia a repulsive little man with 

shifty eyes and an agitator’s voice who owns a 
sort of Bulgarian Daily Mail. It is a prosperous 
organ, which makes dividends by advising the young 
men of the revolutionary committee to fling their lives 
away among the mountains of Macedonia. The Tar- 
tarin who controls it—what a pity it was that 
Daudet did not make his hero a Balkan editor! 
—has developed a complete theory of statecraft. 
When | met him he was in despair because the Servian 
revolution filled the European papers and diverted 
attention from the affairs of Macedonia. It was neces- 
sary to do something to force the sub-editors in 
London and Paris to adorn the Macedonian news once 
more with headlines in half-inch type. He proposed 
poisoning the reservoirs in one or two European 
capitals with cholera bacilli, but he admitted that as 
a temporary expedient a few bomb explosions with 
a little massacre to follow would serve as_ well. 
The worst of it all is that within limits the man 
has gauged his public accurately. Macedonia is a 
reality to Western Europe only because it is a per- 
manent possibility of startling ‘‘ sensations.” Its normal 
condition of misery excites neither pity nor attention. 
The daily round of tyranny, the chronic want, and 
the secular stagnation make no appeal. We demand 
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some exceptional stimulus to our sympathy, and the 
party of revolution has learned that it must somehow 
provoke it. It means a certain sacrifice of life—but 
what is life worth in the Balkans? A few young men, 
careless of life, will descend upon an innocent village, 
entrench themselves in a flimsy mud hut, defy the 
Turks and fight till dawn. The peasants, passive 
spectators through the fight, pile their mutilated 
corpses ona bullock-cart as though they were the car- 
cases of beasts, and bury them without sentiment 
or service in the churchyard. And presently reprisals 
begin. There comes a search for arms in the village. 
A woman or two are killed or violated. The men are 
beaten. The notables are imprisoned, tortured, and it 
may be exiled. From the neighbouring villages there 
is a rush to the Bulgarian frontier, and in a few days 
we in Europe are reading that some hundreds of 
peasants fleeing from intolerable Turkish oppression 
have sought refuge in Christian territory, leaving behind 
them their crops, their hovels, and their cattle. It 
is not an exaggerated tale, nor an artificial movement. 
The young men who fling their own lives away and 
involve the passive village in their own ruin are really 
sacrificing themselves for the Macedonian cause. But 
their immediate object is not insurrection. They are 
too few to make a rising and the peasants too de- 
moralised to join them. Their aim is to arouse the 
attention of Europe, and they have made up their minds 
that Europe needs gross stimulants. They are fighting 
for a right that is legally theirs, for did not the Treaty 
of Berlin promise them reforms analogous to those 
which were conceded to Crete? For a generation 
Europe has taken no steps to make good her word. 
They must offer her a picture more moving, more 
interesting, more exciting, than that of their daily 
misery. They have to deal with a public which reads 
newspapers, and newspapers report only events. 

In reality it is not the events, intolerable as they 
are, which are the real grievance in Macedonia. The 
events occur only because the revolt has begun already. 
The despair which leads to revolt springs from a diffe- 
rent order of facts. ‘‘It is all due,” said the Vali of 
Salonica to me one day, ‘‘to the Bulgarian schools. In 
these nests of vice the young scholars sleep on com- 
fortable beds. Then they go home to their hovels, 
and they are not content to lie on the mud floors. 
They want a nice fat official appointment, mon cher.” 
The Vali diagnosed the situation fairly accurately. 
The schools prepare the young men for a Euro- 
pean environment. They return to their village to 
find there an abject poverty. There is no career 
before them, and the civil service, partially open to 
Jews, to Greeks, and even to Serbs, is closed to them. 
The question of beds is really the root of the whole 
matter. The Macedonian peasant lives in a degree of 
squalor and want which it would be difficult to parallel 
outside the poorer regions of Africa. ‘His hut is built of 
mud, without windows or flooring. He owns by way of 
property the rags he wears, a home-made mat of straw 
to lie on, a rough three-legged stool or two, a few 


earthen vessels — these and nothing more. In 
his single mud room there live, not one family, 
but a whole group of families — it may _ be 


ten or even twenty persons. His capital in 
life consists of a primitive wooden plough, such as 
Adam may have used in Eden, and, if he is wealthy, a 
couple of draught buffaloes. He lives on black bread, 
onions, and beans. Eggs are a luxury which he re- 
serves to sell, and meat he tastes, perhaps, twice or 
thrice a year. He rarely owns the soil he tills. It 
belongs to some Moslem Bey, who takes by way 
of rent one-half of his tenants’ harvests. They 
are tenants at will, the chattels and_ serfs 
of a landlord who belongs to the dominant 
caste. He is armed, and he has retainers who also are 
armed. The Christian peasants are forbidden to own 
so much as-a kitchen knife that is long enough for 


stabbing. The landlord also nominates the village 
policeman, and he chooses him from among his re- 
tainers. There is nowhere a chance of redress, and the 
beys may work their will undisturbed by the law upon 
the property, the lives, and the honour of their serfs. 
Ride about among the villages even in the neighbour- 
hood of a town and in a district where there is 
neither insurrection nor repression, and you will 
hear in every cottage some tale of recent wrong. In 
one village eight peasants have just been kidnapped 
and their beasts stolen. In another a man has been 
stabbed because he delayed in answering when a 
Moslem called him to help him with his work in a 
neighbouring field. The Moslem refuses to allow him 
to go into town to have his wound dressed, and the 
village policemen will not intervene. Or again, it 
is a third village where the beys exact from the 
Christian peasants a corvée of some hundred days 
in the year—including every Sunday—and compel 
them to work without wages, either in money or kind. 
In a fourth a Moslem has cut down his Christian neigh- 
bour’s trees, diverted his water supply, and threatened 
a few hours ago to violate his wife. These are daily 
occurrences, samples taken at hazard in villages 
chosen at random. The man who cut down the tree 
and threatened the woman has not been idle since then. 
The other little tyrant of the fields who stabbed his 
neighbour and forbade him to go to hospital has still a 
a knife in his belt. But, again, it is not the events, 
even in village life, that are of importance. What 
matters is rather the knowledge that such events may 
happen daily. The peasants, unarmed and defenceless, 
are reduced to the position of slaves who can resist 
no exaction and resent no insult. The beys are seldom 
obliged to use their weapons. The acts of violence are 
the exception. Dumb acquiescence in robbery and 
dishonour is the rule. 

In all these daily tyrannies the Turkish Govern- 
ment plays a negative rdle. It is the power in the 
background which sanctions the domestic oppression 
of the dominant race. It provides neither justice nor 
police, but its active abuses of power occur chiefly 
after the peasant, driven to despair, has taken up arms 
against the anarchy which Europe consecrates under 
the sacred name of s/atus quo. Even the collection of 
taxes is a species of oppression in which civilians are 
the chief agents. The average earnings of a Mace- 
donian peasant family in the fertile district round 
Uskub amount to nearly twenty-five Turkish pounds a 
year (say £23 10s.). Of this sum about ten pounds go 
to the local bey, thirty shillings on an average to the 
Albanian brigand who levies blackmail in the disguise 
of apoliceman, and about £3 10s. to the tax-farmers. 
The peasant is happy if he retains two-fifths of what he 
earns. Of the sum which he pays in taxes perhaps 
one half goes to the Exchequer, while the rest repre- 
sents the private profit of the publicans, who buy the 
liabilities of a village by auction and then collect as 
much as the gendarmes who accompany them can 
extort. Defaulters are liable to a sound beating, and 
as taxes which are nominally due quarterly are usually 
collected in advance, defaulters are numerous. In one 
village I found that out of a male population of 560, no 
less than 370 men had been unable to pay their taxes. 
Their fate was forced labour on the roads. The tithe, 
which is something less than oppressive in a good year, 
is ruinous when the harvest fails, and its incidence is 
so uncertain and oppressive that it is safer to be poor 
and unenterprising. It is no rare thing for a peasant 
to root up his fruit-trees to avoid the tax, and for every 
acre of good soil that is tilled at least five or six lie idle. 
It is an unintelligent and wasteful system of exploita- 
tion. The peasant lives for the profit of the landlord, 
the Albanian, and the official. He passes a life of cease- 
less toil, without leisure, property, or rights, sunk ina 
brutal degradation from which only the violence of the 
Bulgarian committee or the excesses of the Turks can ever 
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awaken him. And when at last, after some catastrophe 
in which he has seen his hovel burned, or his wife 
murdered, he ultimately joins a band, he is what the 
armed slave has always been—cruel, reckless, and brave. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





POOR LAW CHILDREN. 


HE “new” Poor Law, now nearly seventy years old, 
reformed many abuses and sowed the seeds of 
many others. The men who devised it were for the most 
part thoughtful and humane. But they were guided by a 
narrow and imperfect theory of society, in which they be- 
lieved as devoutly as Robespierre and his friends believed 
in the Contrat Social; with results less appalling, but 
hardly less disastrous. The evils of the system which pre- 
vailed during the first third of the nineteenth century were 
real enough. When corn was 11os. per quarter, and when 
the family numbered twelve or thirteen children, the 
amount of relief given weekly amounted in many cases to 
25s. or 30s. Ihe wages paid by the farmer meanwhile were 
4s.; so that while the labourer was kept alive, and the 
farmer and the landlord were enriched, the community was 
threatened with bankruptcy. 

The reaction against such abuses came none too soon. 
But it came when the half-truths of political economy, as 
understood by McCulloch and Malthus, were in full swing ; 
and the administration of the New Poor Law was con- 
ducted under their influence. One of the principles on 
which the greatest stress was laid was that the destitute 
person receiving relief from the community should not be 
put into a better position than the poorest labourer who 
managed to maintain himself without application to the 
parish. As an abstract principle it commended itself, and 
still commends itself, to many right-thinking men. As 
applied indiscriminately, and without regard to the facts 
of daily life, it broke down hopelessly. Nobody, what- 
ever his political creed, thinks that an able-bodied and in- 
dolent man should be maintained by his fellow-men in com- 
fortable idleness. For such persons the “ workhouse test” 
was devised ; and not without good reason. It was practi- 
cally a prison, from which the inmate could be set free at 
two hours’ notice, so soon as he desired to work, and so 
soon as he could find an employer. This latter condition 
was apt to be forgotten by the enthusiastic Malthusian of 
sixty years ago. If he thought of it, it was only to say that 
the new system might bear hardly on individuals, perhaps, 
but would work well in the long run. The diminishing roll 
of pauperism, in the early days of the new law, was enough 
to convince him that he had solved the problem. He was 
content to be “careful of the type,” and “ careless of the 
single life.” 

But, drop by drop, these single lives accumulated till 
they became a torrent. The workhouse became the recep- 
tacle, not merely for men who could work but would not, 
but for men eager for work but who could not find it; for 
old men discharged from employment; for men afflicted 
with chronic diseases or partial insanity, for whom the 
ordinary hospitals and asylums could not spare their space. 
And for women and children the case was harder. In close 
contact with women of vicious life were decent wives and 
widows, whose profligate or intemperate husbands had left 
them unprovided against old age or sickness. And in this 
fetid atmosphere of misery and vice large masses of children 
spent their infancy and youth. The present writer, engaged 
for many years in poor law administration, speaks of what 
he has seen. It is no exaggeration to say that the work- 
houses of London and other large cities between 1840 and 
1870 were a scandal to civilisation. 

Of the attempts began forty years ago, and still con- 
tinued, to remedy these evils by the establishment of hos- 
pitals for infectious diseases, by asylums for chronic imbe- 
ciles, and by the conversion of the atrocious sick wards of 
workhouses into properly-built infirmaries, under medical 


administration, nothing can be said here. I purpose to say 
a few words on what has been done for the most urgent of 
ali these evils, those connected with workhouse children. 

It seemed, and in many respects it really was, a great 
step in advance when, in 1849 and subsequent years, the 
system was introduced of removing children from the work- 
houses of London, and of some other great cities, to insti- 
tutions specially erected for this purpose in the surround- 
ing country. In some cases several Poor Law Unions were 
joined together for this purpose, the object being to provide 
a larger school in a spacious site with a more highly-paid 
staff of officers and teachers than would be possible if the 
arrangement were carried out by a single Board of Guar- 
dians. In other cases the Union was large enough, or for 
various reasons preferred, to act for itself. In these schools 
at the present time in London about 10,000 children are 
maintained. ‘They have, however, at various times held 
much larger numbers. One of the advantages of these 
schools, an advantage in which more recent and more 
popular methods of dealing with the problem have often 
been found wanting, was that industrial training was given 
during half the school hours to all boys and girls who were 
of an age to profit by it. ‘That most of the children were 
below this age, and that the training given was often defec- 
tive, is true enough. But the principle was good, and its 
application far from barren. Many of the best bandsinen ‘n 
the army got their musical education in these schools. The 
demand for general servants trained in them has always 
been much greater than the supply. 

But in a very few years after their establishment they 
were found liable to special and unexpected evils of their 
own. Their population was in one important respect un- 
like that of ordinary orphanages, in that those of 
the children who were not orphans were obliged 
to leave and re-enter the school as often as their 
parents left or re-entered the workhouse; otherwise 
many of the parents would have seized the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them. The total number 
of annual discharges, and also that of admissions. 
amounts often to 40 per cent. of the school population. 
With each admission is the risk, unless special provision be 
made, of infectious disease of one kind or other finding 
its way into the school. And of those diseases the most 
insidious, the most obstinate, and at one time the most 
disastrous in its results, was ophthalmia. In its milder forms 
ophthalmia is common among the poor of great cities, and 
attracts little attention. But under special conditions a 
virulent form supervenes which destroys the eye. In the 
early days of poor law schools many eyes were so destroyed. 
Many more were seriously injured by the roughened condi- 
tion of the eyelids consequent on repeated attacks, a condi- 
tion known to oculists as “ granular lid” or trachoma, and 
regarded by some as a specific form of disease. Of those 
who are now suffering from blindness or impaired vision it 
is sad to think that no inconsiderable proportion can trace 
this calamity to their life, thirty or forty years ago, in a poor 
law school. 

Of the remedies for this state of things, something 
shall be said on another occasion. 


J. H. Bripces. 





CROSSING THE FJELDS. 
A WInTER’s Day IN Norway. 


HERE is one good thing about winter in Norway ; 
they know how to keep themselves warm in the 

house. With double windows and those earnest im- 
petuous stoves of theirs, it is easy to lift the tempera- 
ture to the snug standard: say forty or fifty degrees 
higher than the other side of the icicle-fringed door. 
The thick-set maidservant piles the wood in the stove 
the last thing at night; you go to sleep with the roar 
of the flanes as a lullaby, and awake only when the 
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same thick-set maidservant, candle in hand and her 
hair still in its nocturnal tangle, murmurs an unemo- 
tional ‘‘God dag!” and bangs a fresh creel of pine 
logs on the floor. It is pitch dark outside, for the 
snow clouds have swept between the cold white land 
and those radiant wintry stars of the north; but it is 
time nevertheless to turn out for the bitter first stage 
of the morning. The jingle of the pony’s bells as they 
fasten him to the sledge is more of an incentive to 
activity than that drowsy lass’s discouraging ‘‘ Good 
day!” 

Our host of the inn comes in with the eggs, 
oatcake, butter, coffee, and smoked salmon, and a red- 
purple face of his own. He passes a cheerful com- 
pliment or two, with an appeal to the Deity on behalf 
of his statement that it will be rough fighting up the 
valley that day. ‘‘It is storm weather,” he says, 
‘and, perhaps, you shall see the reindeer on the fjelds. 
But it will be slow moving for the snow. My God! 
yes, it will be that.” Furthermore, he assures us that 
we shall want all our furs to keep us warm, and that 
the hay in the toe of the sledge is as dry and plentiful 
as the occasion demands. 


Breakfast is soon settled, and so is the bill—a 
wintry trifle. Our host pledges us in tiny stirrup cups 
of corn brandy, a worthy if too sweet fluid, and helps 
to pack us tight in thesledge. We are already swollen 
with ulsters and wolfskin jackets ; reindeer overshoes 
do their part for the toes; and the sealskin lappets 
are made fast over the ears. Fur gloves over 
common woollen gloves complete our armour against 
the keen blasts of the fjelds three thousand feet 
and more above sea-level on a January day. All this 
is nothing extravagant in precaution. The apparition 
of our driver, also swollen with jackets and woollens, 
ornamented as to the nose-tip with a far from incon- 
siderable icicle, had warned us on this point when he 
came into the room for his stirrup cup. He was 
oblivious of the icicle until it thawed from him in our 
warmth and dropped with a melodious tinkle to the 
floor, where, with a good-humoured curse, he put his 
foot on it as if it were a viper. 

That icicle of his would have seemed a pleasant 
jest three days ago, ere we bad worn out the fun of 
such decorations. Now we regarded it merely as a 
token of the continuing ferocity of the weather, and 
of our own fate in a minute or two. 

It is time to start, and with a heavy handshake for 
our host, his wife, and the tallest of the three pigtailed 
damsels his daughters, who gazes at us with solemn 
(and rather pretty) blue eyes, we slip into our quarters. 
The very antlers above the inn door are ribbed with 
icicles. Across the road is a wall of mountain, eight 
hundred or a thousand feet high, white against the 
inky heavens, yet beautiful exceedingly, even in the 
pallid dawn, with its garnish of other icicles, turquoise- 
tinted, pearly, olive-green, and rose-red in colour, as 
big round at the base as a man. The varied 
soil of the mountain itself has dyed them thus 
gaily. In the summer they are a bellowing water- 
fall. Now they are as we see them. There is no 
sound in all the valley except the jingle of our fat- 
buttocked pony and the curious noises that come from 
our driver to urge the fat-buttocked pony to put one 
foot before another at something better than a snail’s 
pace. Telegraph posts climb the divide between the 
rigid white humps of the hills in front of us. They and 
nought else mark our road. 

For a few minutesthe gloomy grandeur of this scene 
of biting wintry desolation holds us entranced. It was 
the same yesterday and the day before that. The 
perfume of Gold Flake in the keen air is also good. But 
the cold soon gets its influence to work. It freezes 
the pipe stem to the lips sothat skin comes away with 
it. It seizesthe moisture on the eyeballs and turns it 
to a glaze of ice, as if we had settled into the stare of 


death—a preposterous insult to us, with warm beating 
hearts under our warm wraps. And, grossest indignity 
of all, it hangs icicles to our noses of as unseemly a 
kind as the one which hangs from our driver’s club- 
shaped nose and grows and grows until it fastens to 
the bulge of the dark blue comforter which 
gives his massive neck a_ five-fold embrace. 
Gusts of snow whirl at us too from’ the 
dark heavens, thaw a little on the few square 
inches of skin they can lie upon, and then freeze. In 
short, the drawbacks to the pleasures of sledging in 
Norway, high up, in mid-winter, assert themselves 
strongly. The driver mutters hoarse blasphemies—sly 
caitiff, he has not much really to complain about, seeing 
that he and his horse are with us for a mere fifteen 
miles! He wheezes now and then, and declares a 
bronchial affection. We must remember that bronchial 
affection when we give him his pourbotre, with 
perhaps a moderate reduction for the blasphemies. 


The day matures slowly, and we plod on just as 
slowly. A misty crimson suffusing the sky, now leaden 
rather than black, informs us that the sun has risen. It 
may be ten o'clock or earlier; it is much too great an 
enterprise to fumble for a watch to make sure. We 
also rise, continuously, winding with those gaunt 
telegraph posts and their single moaning wire. As the 
day advances the snow gets deeper and more erratic 
in its blanketing. The fat-buttocked pony perspires 
and steams with its toil. Now it sinks to the knees, 
now to the chest, and now to the neck. Twice ina 
quarter of an hour the sledge is jerked broadside over, 
and we three mortals struggle with forced merriment 
out of our humiliating medley. Be it understood, how- 
ever, that we do not always at other times sit in the 
sardine-packed comfort of the start. That were hard 
lines on the pony where the gradient is severe, the snow 
very deep, or the under ice so sheeted and extensive (a 
frozen stream) that the philosophic little beast really 
seems at a loss how to behave. We stumble knee- 
deep in the snow, like the pony, pitching about unbe- 
comingly enough, and anon carrying the materials for 
an undesirable chill to the feet into the nest of hay 
under the bearskins. 


The sky’s crimson goes and lead and white now 
rule our environment. Not a speck diversifies the 
monochrome of the hills. At least until we are near 
the end of the stage, a single, black, tarred house on 
the brow of the road where the telegraph posts have 
climbed their highest. Here a lemming trips across the 
road with a squeak. Here, too, we see what our land- 
lord of the past night said we might see: a little 
speeding pack of reindeer. They had come down for 
a glimpse of civilisation ; perhaps, indeed, a little of 
civilisation’s stored fodder, and were now hastening 
back to the higher fjelds. 

It is good to get out of the sledge after these 
absurdly slow toiling hours in it and hold the hands to 
the flames of a stove again. Our driver barks loudly in 
the warmth, quaffs corn brandy, and laughs about 
nothing. Luncheon is prepared. We contemplate the 
preliminaries. A man takes a sharp axe and with 
might and main cleaves steaks of black reindeer meat. 
It is hard work, but he manages it. We observe in 
grim silence that black meat and its topaz-coloured fat. 
The stiff corpse of a ptarmigan which died weeks ago 
is another dainty. These and some mjés-ost, the much- 
loved goat’s milk cheese, furnish out a tolerably tooth- 
some feast ; though it is not everyone who fancies this 
cheese, the look and smell of which almost justify that 
English Customs official who, once upon a time, levied 
duty on it as diachylon plaster. The good coffee of 
Norway is the best part of the meal, and tobacco conse- 
crates it. 

A new pony and new postboy are now introduced 
to us for the next twenty-mile stage. The postboy is 
not anxious to come withus. His master argues with 
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him loudly, and in an aside informs us he is a coward. 
But he hears the aside, and takes up cudgels for his 
character’s sake. ‘‘There is too much snow, my 
gentlemen,” he cries. ‘‘I do not like it, and it will be 
dark before I come back. There is also the river. It 
lies beneath the road, and the road is narrow, with dad 
snow on it. But I shall come, to show I am not a 
coward.”’ Whereupon we pat him on his great back 
and call him a brave boy, which convinces him that he 
is certainly no coward, but on the whole a youth of 
excellent parts. 

Yet he was right enough about the dangers of the 
stage, a descending one. Our spills were numerous, 
and one of them was just above that river of his, which 
whispered gravely under bridges of shining ice, a hun- 
dred feet below us. Had we spilled to the left instead 
of the right we should have been shot down that slope 
of frozen snow splash into the dark water or crash into 
one of its gleaming ice-bridges. We wearied of the 
labour of that stage as much as postboy and pony. 
But Norway was kind to us in the last hour of it. 
The sky cleared and showed us stars. We had done 
with the nude white fjelds, and were in a loose 
gorge with a spattering of dark pines on the 
sides. A valley followed, and a pine wood through 
which we jingled our final mile or two merrily enough. 
The pines were charged with snow, save on the tips of 
the twigs. Icicles glorified these like diamonds, fan- 
tastically cut, and the stars added to their glory. Our 
postboy sang in this pine wood, wisely forgetting the 
white terrors of the pathless tract behind us. He 
drank much corn brandy by-and-bye to prepare himself 
afresh for these same terrors; while we skinned off 
our coats and thawed again before the gracious bellow- 
ing stove in a new inn parlour. 


C. E. 





THE CORN LAWS AND OPEN SPACES. 


HE Report which the Board of Agriculture has issued 

this year contains not only an admirable summary 

of the powers and duties of the Board under the miscel- 
laneous collection of Acts which it administers, but also 
an interesting view of the result of the Board’s work in 
each department. Originating im the Commission ap- 
pointed. in 1836 to commute tithes in kind into rent 
charges, the Board has been asked from time to time to 
discharge many and various duties connected with the 
management and development of land, and has gradually 
attained the dignity of direct representation in the Ministry. 
Of all its functions, its work in connection with common 
lands has had the most far-reaching social and economic 
effects. For some twenty-three years, from 1845 to 1868, 
the Board (then, for this purpose, styled the Inclosure 
Commission) was busily engaged in converting land subject 
to common rights into land in private ownership. In 1868 
Mr. Fawcett arrested the process of inclosure. For eight 
years the work of the Commission was suspended; and 
when it was renewed in 1876, wholly new conditions were 
imposed, and the body which had been called into exis- 
tence to inclose was instructed to preserve and regulate 
commons as open spaces. An important factor in bring- 
ing about this striking change in public opinion was un 
doubtedly the operation of Free Trade in making the coun- 
try independent of the home production of corn. In the 
words of the Report, the recommendations of the Parliamen- 
tary Committees, which at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and again in 1844, had for their object to facilitate’ and 
stimulate inclosure, were “ governed by the views then held 
as to the national advantage of utilising for profitable culti- 
vation, and especially for the growth of corn, lands which 
had remained practically unproductive.” In the sixties 
and seventies other considerations prevailed. Attention 
was drawn, on the one hand, to the growth of a large urban 


population, and the consequent necessity of preserving 
open spaces for fresh air and recreation ; and, on the other, 
to the injury inflicted on the agricultural labourer by the 
wholesale and ill-considered inclosure of rural commons, 
As ample supplies of corm now reached the country from 
outside, the Legislature was at liberty to dwell upon these 
topics, and to regard common land as a_ pleasant 
feature of a thickly-peopled country, rather than as 
so much raw material to be worked up into food. The 
ability to resort to the heaths and uplands, which happily 
still lie in plenty within an easy distance of London, is un- 
questionably one of the incidental blessings which have 
flowed from the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Indeed, had a smaller area of land been reduced to 
private ownership, England would have been still more 
attractive as a place of residence than she _ is. 
Systematic inclosure began with the eighteenth century, 
and before its close nearly 3,000,000 acres had been 
reduced to private ownership. The scarcity of pro- 
visions during the great French war made Parliament 
anxious to accelerate the process, and under the stimulus 
of the General Inclosure Act of 1801 another large area, 
approaching 1.500,000 acres, was inclosed in less than 
fitty years. Much of the land so treated was land held in 
large common fields, under conditions which made goox| 
cultivation almost impossible. Other large areas were 
fen and moor, much of which was quite properly made pro- 
ductive. On the whole, inclosure up to 1845 was probably 
good for the country. But Parliament was not satisfied, 
and by means of the Inclosure Commission a third area of 
618,000 acres was inclosed. The Board of Agriculture 
quotes its predecessors, the Inclosure Commissioners, as 
suggesting, that benefits have arisen from the division of the 
lands thus inclosed amongst different owners, and from the 
reservation of a certain proportion, put by the Commis- 
sioners at an eighth, for public purposes. But it seems 
probable, that if inclosure had stopped in 1842 instead of 
in 1868 the country would have been better off. Many 
open spaces of great value have been lost to the country by 
the later inclosures, and much of the land inclosed has been 
devoted to game-preserving rather than to agriculture. 
Hainault Forest affords a striking illustration of mis- 
conceived inclosure. Its disafforestation and partition took 
place under a series of Acts, the first of which was passed 
in 1851. The Office of Woods, at great expense, destroyed 
a large area of beautiful woodland, and converted it into 
arable land. In the present year Parliament is passing a 
Bill to sanction its repurchase for the public and conversion 
to woodland and grass for purposes of recreation! 

Inclosure, as we have said, practically stopped in 1868. 
Some schemes then pending were sanctioned, but all new 
applications have been considered in the light of the prin- 
ciple enunciated in the Commons Act of 1876—the principle 
that common land is better left in its open condition, and 
that persons wishing to inclose must prove affirmatively that 
inclosure is for the public benefit. It is very rarely, that this 
proof can be given. Less than 30,000 acres have been 
inclosed since 1876, and of this area much is mountain land, 
from which, in fact, the public will not be shut out. On 
the other hand, nearly 36,000 acres of common have been 
regulated in am open condition and placed under local 
management. The Inclosure Commissioners in 1874 esti- 
mated that there were still more than 2,000,000 acres of 
open common land. ‘There are, in fact, no trustworthy data 
for an estimate. But it is admitted that by far the greater part 
of such common land as remains lies in the wilder districts 
of the North and in Wales. In the Midlands and the South 
of England the highest estimate gives only one acre of com- 
mon land to twenty-six acres inclosed ; and there are many 
districts almost wholly devoid of open space—districts, 
where, as Mr. Bright once said, a landless man is a tre- 
spasser, if he strays off the high road. One of the advan- 
tages promised from a revival of Protection is that our “ idle 
acres” will be made productive. In other words, the de- 
struction of the gorsy commons and breezy heaths, which 
minister to the refreshment of all sorts and conditions of 
men, is to be resumed. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHaAm. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

O recent ceremonial event here, I think, has given 
the English people more genuine pleasure than 
the reception of President Loubet. English crowds are 
rarely enthusiastic save at political meetings, and 
I doubt whether Queen Victoria, who was sup- 
posed to be the most popular of English monarchs, 
was ever greeted with much warmth save by 
very special sections of sightseers. But the wel- 
come to the President was as cordial a demonstra- 
tion as one could wish to see. To say that it was 
more spontaneous than the receptions of the Kaiser 
would be a poor compliment, for the anti-German feel- 
ing has been diligently worked by the Press and by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and remains, perhaps, the most definite 
instinctive feeling about foreign politics that the 
average Englishman cherishes. But the increased 
friendliness to France is something far better than 
an expression of anti-Teutonism; it illustrates the 
return of the nation to the liberal spirit which M. 
Loubet invoked in his speech at Dover. You cannot, 
after all, approach France without touching the great 
human ideas of social equality and of the free inquiring 
spirit that we so lack in our own intellectual develop- 
ment. I see that Sir Charles Dilke suggests that 
under the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty we 
might at any moment be called on, in the event of 
hostilities between Russia and Japan, to go to war 
with the French nation as the ally of Russia, and that 
Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé might even have 
been compelled to exchange such announcements during 
the President’s visit to London. If that is so, it is 
surely high time for the peoples to counter-work the 
malignant insanity of their rulers by such demonstra- 

tions as those of Monday and Tuesday last. 

* * * * * 

I don’t think we can ignore the considerable part 
the King has played in this act of turning from 
the sour particularism that was beginning to poison 
English public life. Mr. Bodley, in his interesting 
work on the Coronation, insists in rather Disraelian 
style on the preponderating weight of the monarchy 
in our governmental system. I don’t think this 
theory will hold, but neither can one deny the 
immense usefulness of the ~represendative function 
of Royalty. No one who watched King and 
President together could fail to see the extreme 
good humour, the bluff cordiality, of the King’s de- 
meanour, his unaffected enjoyment of his personal 
relations with the correct and attractive figure by his 
side. Both in France and in Ireland he has done a 
work of good sense and amiability, a work which has 
done much to re-popularise the monarchy by turning it 
from the stiff and unsympathetic lines in which it 
worked during the second half of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
There was some banality in the organisation of the 
reception to the President ; the usual shadowing of our 
commerce, and of such literary and artistic eminence as 
we possess. But it was a good omen for the future to 
detect the genuine and powerful public feeling at the 


back of it. 
” * * + * 


The passing of Leo XIII. cannot but awake some 
melancholy reflections in the minds of those who 





watched with hope the brilliant dawn of his Pontificate, 
and who la nented its shadowed close. Perhaps Leo XIII. 
was too much of a mere scholar to work out with 
persistence his earlier sympathies for the European 
workers and his never-abandoned enthusiasm for the 
cause of arbitration and European peace. Probably he 
would have been a more liberal Pope but for his 
surroundings, and for the tradition of the Temporal 
Power, which he failed to advance by a _hair’s 
breadth. When I was in Rome some years ago there 
was talk of all sorts of compromises—the accept- 
ance of a modified Papal State, with a path to the sea, 
a stretching out of the hand to Lord Halifax’s plea for 
the recognition of English orders—but nothing came of 
it. The Pope was drawn back from his personal 
sympathy with the English High Church position, and 
his later relations with the Italian Monarchy abated 
nothing of the old exclusiveness. Nor did the pro- 
French policy pursued by Cardinal Rampolla and himselt 
produce any large results either for France or the 
Papacy. The beauty and fineness of his character 
could not conceal the failure of his world-policy, though 
they always ennobled it. It would be a misfortune, by 
the way, if the later influence of the Jesuits at the 


Vatican were accentuated by the succession of 


Cardinal Vannutelli. 
* * * * * 

I am afraid the idea of a definite Liberal Parlia- 
mentary movement on Free Trade must be abandoned. 
The leaders have bound themselves by Sir Michae} 
Hicks Beach’s double policy of action in the constitu- 
encies and inaction in the House of Commons, so 
that, quaintly enough, the historic Free Trade Party 
waits on the tactics of an undeclared and undecided 
section of Ministerialists, bent, as the political man is 
usually bent, on their personal salvation as much 
as on the safeguarding of the entire Free Trade 
doctrine. The Unionist Free Traders will not, as 
a body, support a vote of censure, though some of them 
might favour a declaratory resolution, or a motion put 
forward only to be withdrawn. But since when did a 
thoroughly resolved body of politicians allow them- 
selves to act only when they could bring into line a 
body of allies whose view must, in the nature of things 
develop slowly? And, to put it bluntly, why should 
the Liberal campaign be confused by the presence of 
a large body of Unionists? If it is proposed that these 
gentlemen should be returned to Parliament partly by 
Liberal votes it is not too much to ask them 
for an adequate guarantee that they will resist the first 
insidious advances towards a Protectionist tariff— 
advances that, quite possibly, may not be made by way 
of a food tax. These problems could be worked out 
in the course of a policy of incessant Parliamentary 
interrogation and attack. As that policy has not been 
pursued, some electoral confusion must, I am afraid, 


ensue. 
+ * # * * 


A metropolitan member gave me an interesting 
account of an informal canvass he lately made in 
a Western rural constituency on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Protection by way of a tax on foreign corn. 
He spoke to the farmers, who were chiefly in the dairying 
line, without revealing his identity, or suggesting any 
opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas. He was sur- 
prised to find them nearly all hostile. He asked 
them whether they would not gain by a tax on 
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foreign corn. They thought not. How, if they 
ploughed up their grass lands, were they to 
get the labour they would want for wheat-growing ? 
Moreover, they now got all the wheat they wanted for 
feeding purposes from abroad, and it was much cheaper 
than they could raise it at home. One farmer had 
thought out the new economic situation a little further. 
‘* Supposing I sell my stock and buy the machinery 
and plant I shall want for wheat-growing, how can I 
compete with Manitoba? The Canadian grower is 
bound to undersell me in the end, and I shall be ruined 
for my pains.” 
* ¥ * * * 

The condition of the people under the criminal 
system which Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to revive is 
attested in a thousand public documents, but the other 
day I came across an interesting testimony to it in the 
shape of a report in the Zimes of a meeting of agri- 
cultural labourers. The gathering was held on a 
winter's night at the cross-roads near the village 
of Goatacre, in Wiltshire. It consisted of nearly 1,000 
labourers, their wives and children, who, says the 
Times reporter, ‘‘ presented a wild and painful appear- 
ance.” The notice convening the meeting, which was 
for the total repeal of the Corn Laws, ‘‘ inasmuch as 
wheat has risen 25 per cent., while the wages of the 
farm labourers have not risen 5 per cent.”—is a practical 
comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s theory that high prices 
bring high wages in their train. As for the speeches, 
they are simply so many cries from the pit of affliction, 
cries so pitiful that it is astounding that they have 
ceased to ring in the ears even of the light-minded 
race of politicians. ‘‘I have only 6s. a week for 
keeping myself, a wife, and two small children,” said 
one worker. ‘‘ If wages had risen within the last few 
years 1s. a week, the price of bread had risen a2s., 
so that the difference was against him and 
his family,” said another. ‘‘ There were at the 
present time many who had not a bit of bread to 
eat.” ‘* He was past forty years of age, and he could 
say that he never purchased a pound of good 
slaughtered beef, fit to be carried into market.” Said 
Charles Vines: ‘‘ The number of my family is eight ; 
all of those thirty-nine weeks we wanted 7s. a week for 
bread, not having any potatoes a third part of the 
time.” During all that time his earnings averaged 
3s. 1d. a week, and he was saved from starvation by 
renting a little piece of land. Such was rural England 
under the Chamberlainism of fifty-seven years ago. 


I fancy the public are hardly aware of the immense 
stride towards secular education which has been made 
under the new bye-law of the Education Department 
under which children whose parents object to religious 
instruction are allowed to begin their school-day after 
the opening service is over. That means, of course, 
that so far as their children are concerned a system 
of secular education has begun. They are bound 
to increase, not only from the action of Noncon- 
formists, but, as Dr. Macnamara pointed out, 
for the simple industrial reason that these children’s 
parents will find them work at home during the opening 
school hours. So that the Act which may immensely 
increase the area and the intensity of special religious 
culture has already begun greatly to narrow it, and to 
point the way to the only possible solution of the 
religious controversy. Thus do our builders build 
better than they know. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FREE TRADE. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Swk,—In fighting the battle of Free Trade, some ot 
us, who sat at the feet of J. S. Mill, believe that our best 
policy is to insist on those bed-rock principles on which 
Free ‘Trade rests. 

The British Weekly for June 25 sketches “ The True 
Policy of Free Traders.” I venture to think that if we 
adopt its tactics we shall delight Mr. Chamberlain. It 
says our true policy is (1) to move for a Royal Commis- 
sion, and (2) to make it clear that between Retaliation and 
Protection there is not necessarily anything in common. 
As to (1), why should we waste time and money? We 
have facts enough and evidence enough, and logic 
enough. Of course, Free Traders are not afraid of any 
honest investigation of facts. As to (2), we need to show 
that between Retaliation and Protection there is every- 
thing in common. Each restricts trade by artificial 
regulations. Each hampers the free interchange of com- 
modities. 

The essence of Free Trade is to shake off all fetters 
which hinder the freest distribution of the products of 
labour, and to urge each nation to make those things 
which, from its natural conditions of climate, education, 
position, &c., it can make best, and then exchange with 
other nations. 

The British Weekly says: “We should be fully justi- 
fied in adopting any measures of retaliation that could 
effectually hit the countries that penalise the trade of the 
Empire, and that would not cripple ourselves.” We should 
like to be shown such retaliatory measures as would not 
cripple ourselves. Retaliation or revenge is always a 
stupid as well as an immoral policy. If we retaliated 
against the United States, of course we could injure their 
trade, but we should certainly damage our own also! 

Let us get to first principles. If Protection between 
Lancashire and York, or between England and Scotland, is 
economically unsound, it is equally unsound between Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Probably the wicked desire to stir up strife between 
this land and Germany may be answerable for some of the 
anti-Free Trade utterances of some speakers and writers. 
Certainly Mr. Chamberlain’s desire to make the Empire 
satisfy all our mutual wants, and to crush business with 
foreigners, is based on racial hatred, on which many have 
played so mischievously of late. 

Free Trade is a great boon economically. But 
morally it is a much greater boon, for it brings the nations 
into closer bonds of friendship, and is a great peacemaker. 
Naturally, the friends of rampant militarism, of defiance 
to foreigners, e¢ hoc genus omne, gravitate to Protection.— 
Yours, &c., 

F, W. AVELING. 

Christ’s College, Blackheath, S.E. 


THE EMINENT POLITICIAN AGAIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am very pleased to see your article on “ The 
Free Trade System of Holland,” to which I have more than 
once called attention. 

Your contributor misses a point, however, in omitting 
to mention Mr. Balfour's blunder. No one here seems to 
have noted in print, what has amused the Dutch Press, that 
the Prime Minister actually declared in the House of Com- 
mons that Great Britain is alone among “ the civilised 
countries ” in the world in her Free Trading principles! 

This and Mr. Chamberlain’s ignorance of the actual 
trade relations between the different States of the German 
empire, of the schoolbook fact that Hanover has been part 
of Prussia for nearly forty years, and of the amount to which 
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colonials are really customers of the mother country, rather 
suggest that the equipment of these great men. who are 
commending Protection to us is not everything it might be. 

If they do not feel the need to which Disraeli owned of 
consulting Whitaker, one might think that they would be 
attracted by the title of “ The Statesman’s Year Book.”— 
Yours, &c., 

J. W. Rogertson-Scott, 
Great Canfield, Dunmow, July 8. 





EYES AND NO EYES. 


HY do you turn and stare at me, my friend ? 
The street is thoroughfare from end to end 

For all to walk. And if my walk beseems 

A sentinel patrolling camps of dreams, 

With all my memory fixed on far hill-tops 

And purple valleys, must I mind the shops ? 

My visioned Holy-of-holies, quick with traffic 

Of winds in cloudy caravan, seraphic 

And silent visitations, memory paints 

Fine-gold and rainbow like the robe of Saints ! 


Would you have all my secret? Dreams will shut 
Abruptly, vanish, abiding no man’s Bu/: 

Yet here’s a string, when other strings relax 
Mute, that will speak and sweeten and surprise : 
Open, and read your chapter of men’s eyes, 

Prying from face to face I take my tax 
For meditation, darkly as in a glass 
Divined, or loudly pleaded as they pass. 


One looks mere joy, because the Alchemist 

By the forestalling glamour of the tryst 
Transmutes all things to glory : and all we seem 
To him but idle fishes in a stream 

Darting nowhence, nowhither, or no less 
Emptily balancing in idleness. 

Drink all your swill o’t, comrade, you were best ; 
That’s better worth the dreaming than the rest, 


But here’s a pair to doubt while you divine: 
Catspaws of laughter like a summer brine 
Rippling in golden change! Deep rot the wrecks 
With crabs in hollow skulls on rusty decks. 


Grey eyes or green, why, half the eyes I meet 
Are human carriage-lamps to hackney feet 
Plying from counting-house to counting-house, 
Unmeaning—unless the fire of God should souse 
Upon the puppet, cut the soul from durance, 
And kill ere even he think of his insurance ! 


Blue eyes or brown,—but other, stranger news 
Is yielded up by eyes that eyes peruse : 

The sorrow of some forbidden appetite 

That cannot live profest but fears the light; 
The sullen, friendless anger of the brute 

In alien days outliving, destitute, 

In midst of store, of all he cares to taste: 

And may not forth, for fear he die disgraced, 
Unless in darkness ; so he skulks, aloof, 

And makes himself a dark-in-daytime, proof 
And private, in selfspun dissembling furled 

To dodge the view and chase of this new world. 
In yon slant-flitting, furtive eye he glowers, 
Waiting his hour to rout this waste of hours. 


Eyes of regret and eyes of wonderment, 
Listlessly wandering eye or drilled intent— 
Enough, enough ! I cannot count him wise 
That peoples night with recollected eyes. 


J. S. Pattimore. 


A VISION OF RESURRECTION, 


TT". Genius of an hour that fading Day 
Resigned to wide-haired Night’s impending brow 
Stole me apart, I knew not where nor how, 
And from my sense ravished the world away. 
Rose in my view a visionary ground, 
A rugged plain, beneath uncoloured skies. 
Then slowly in the midst without a sound 
Upheaved a motion as of birth ; I gazed: 
When lo! a head, with upcast empty eyes 
And semblance of dead shoulders’ majesties, 
Whose fleshless arms a marble breast upraised. 


But even as this emerged, nor yet was free, 
Behold it ripen into bloom and form, 

The shrunk limbs round and into colour warm, 
The hair spring new as leaves upon a tree, 
And curl like small flames round the forehead fair. 
At last the eyelids open wide : it seems 

A glorious-statured youth that wakens there, 
Casting his eyes in wonder down, to feel 

This body that with clear blood newly teems 
How perfect, yet still heavy as from dreams, 
And over it the ancient beauty steal. 


O lost in musing recollection sweet, 

What summoning cry thine age-long slumber stirred ? 
In that profound grave has thy cold ear heard 

From heaven the mailed Archangel call, whose feet 
Stand planted in the stream of stars, and whose 
Time-shattering trump hath pealed to the world’s core? 
Yet still doth thy averted head refuse 

To lift its eyes up ; still thy spread hands lean 

On earth, while pensive thou surveyest o’er 

This radiant shape that all thy sorrows bore, 

Strong now as if no pain had ever been. 


What thoughts begin to glide upon thy brain, 
And part thy lips with sighs? Is it some fear 
’Mid flattering heavenly airs approaching near 
This strange unproven peace to entertain ? 
Musing, ‘O rebel flesh, in my hard need 
How often didst thou fail me! I know well 
How thou didst make me suffer, toil, and bleed, 
At once my prison and my enemy. 

Dear body, I fear thee yet: dark rages dwell 
Within thee: how shalt thou in peace excel ? 
How learn to bear perfect felicity ?’ 


Nay, rather that fond wonder in thy look 

Is wonder to have lost the thoughts that maim, 
The wounds of evilly-invented shame 

And fear that each sweet impulse overtook. 
Now thou art free, and all thy being whole 
Perceivest in that peril-haunted earth 

The fair and primal gestures of thy soul, 

And knowest how all thy full completion fed, 
The urging hungers, the sun-sweetened mirth, 
Yea, finding even in those furies worth, 
Which lacking, hardly art thou perfected. 


What trees are these whose dim young branches rise 
Above thee? Springing waters freshen sweet 
New tender green for thee to pace and greet 
The growing of the dawn of Paradise. 

Thou gazest round thee with a listening face, 
Hearkening perhaps to some far-floating song 
Unheard of men. Ah, go not ere thy grace, 

O glorified, of me be thoroughly learned ! 

But as I prayed in supplication strong 

The vision faded ; and the world, whose wrong 
Mocks holy beauty and our desire, returned, 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
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REVIEWS. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 
By HILatReE BELLOC. 

CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gabriel Hanotaux. Translated by 
John Charles Tarver. Vol. I., 1870-1873. London: Con- 
stable. Iss. net. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE are to be congratulated on having 

undertaken the publication in English of that very import- 

ant work to which M. Gabriel Hanotaux has devoted the 
best part of the last three years. We presume that as each 

French volume comes out the series, of which this is the 

first, will be continued. It takes us from the war of 1870 

to the end of M. Thiers’s Presidency and the election of 

General MacMahon. It includes, that is, the three years 

which were most critical for modern France 
It is extremely important that some such work as this 

should have been done Very many Frenchmen, and most 
people outside France, are ignorant of what the Third Re- 


o 
o 
] 


public means. ‘This ignorance is of all kinds. You have 
the fatuous kind, which cannot understand how it is that a 
republic does not allow the same license as an aristocracy 
or a despotism. You have an historical ignorance, which 
cannot understand the forces opposing democracy in 
modern France. You have the profound ignorance of re- 
ligious history, to which England and America are inclined, 
an ignorance which forbids any comprehension of the 
struggle between clericalism and the civil order. 

If M. Hanotaux’s work has a fault it 1s that of knowing 
too much, and of pre-supposing, as learned men often do, 
that his knowledge is common to his readers. However, a 
book so learned and so thorough, even though it suffer from 
this misconception, cannot fail to instruct those who read 
it. It might almost be called an essay upon the character 
of M. Thiers, and certainly the more one gets away from 
the formative period of modem France, and the more one 
can see the years just after the war in their true perspective, 
the more this little southern man will tell upon history. He 
had all the concomitants of genius, good and bad. He was 
vain, he was self-contradictory, he was immensely ambitious. 
His emotions were under control, but ran violent beneath 
the surface. His rhetoric was studied from the beginning 
to the end of every speech, and that power of his by which 
he seemed to think out everything he had to say was often 
maintained for hours together during the debates. Yet, 
like Disraeli in England, he was capable of the most 
astonishing lapses in private conversation, lapses which 
were repeated alike by his friends and his enemies. and 
which have remained, perhaps, more famous than his official 
utterances. He was intensely patriotic, intensely energetic, 
somewhat shortsighted, forgetting the doctrine that a 
statesman should see accurately and should see close. 
He did not despair of his country, but he never fully com 
prehended the popular forces by which it might rise to be 
again of the first rank in Europe. He was creative and 
virile; but that kind of enthusiasm which inspired Gam- 
betta, that enthusiasm from which have sprung so many 
sources of French energy, and to which are due so many 
of the modern results, the dominion of the Western 
Mediterranean, the universal, excellent, and free educa 
tional system, the great material progress in technical 
knowledge. and its application to scientific manufacture 
that enthusiasm Thiers never understood. Not the least 
famous of his violent pieces of private diatribe was his 
exclamation that the grocer’s son was a “ raving madman.” 

Apart from its excellent and continuous thesis of ex- 
plaining M. Thiers, the book is remarkable for the com- 
prehension of the character and of the limitations of the 
German success. No one can be so thorough a historian 
as is M. Hanotaux without feeling a little contempt for 
what one may call the “ Armageddon theory” which 
oppresses so many journalists. He does, indeed, see in 
all its vastness the position that the war of 1870 will take 
in history ; he sees it far better than those who have already 
forgotten it, and who are already imagining all manner of 
future struggles between this or that grouping of Powers. 


But he does not fail to appreciate how much and how 
little the mind of Bismarck could foresee. He has a good 
grasp of that mind, and there runs through his work a kind 
of sub-conscious impression which will come to the surface, 
perhaps, in the later volumes; an impression of the 
sterility of moderm Germany, a strong, a learned, a 
tenacious sterility. ‘There is a good passage on pages 277- 
279. in which the attitude of Bismarck towards the French 
Imperialist party is discussed with patience and, as we 
believe, with accuracy, and throughout the book the 
exact meaning and value of the position which united 
Germany had achieved is clearly grasped. Nothing of 
this kind was ever written in French before the war; 
nothing so accurate, so judicial, so patient, or so 
thorough. And nothing of the kind could possibly be 
written in this country in our present mood. There is 
no abuse; there is but little rhetoric, and there is an 
astonishing attention to detail, especially to the detail of 
reverse and suffering and humiliation. 

It is a pity that the translation has been so neg- 
lected. It is possible that the neglect has been due to 
great haste, but the fact remains that the whole of these 
650 pages teem with Gallicisms, that the power of the 
lKrench rhetorical sentence is lost in them, and that M. 
Hanotaux’s peculiarly sharp, terse, and scholarly style is 
rendered into a nondescript un-English English; not 
unlike those ridiculous translations which the 7'7mes used 
to issue during the life of the late M. Opper—their Paris 
correspondent—when that worthy sent them in French 
(his acquired tongue) his opinions or phantasms. It 
ought not to be possible to print in an English book such 
a phrase as “a sitting and standing vote”; or, again, “ out- 
side the common right” for hors du droit commun, and 
the phrase “ confined to barracks” is surely well known 
enough to replace the French consigné, without having to 
have recourse to the English word “ consigned.” There 
would be no purpose in multiplying these instances; the 
book is full of them, and it is a very great pity, because 
t is worth better treatment, and it is of immense value to 


English readers. 





SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
By L. T. Hosnouse. 

PrrE SocioLtoGy: A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous 
Development of Society. By Lester F. Ward. Pp. xii., 6.7. 
17s. net. The Macmillan Company. 

HEREDITARY AND SOcIAL PROGREssS. By Simon N. Patten. 
Pp. vii., 214. 5s. net. The Macmillan Company. 

THERE are two reasonable and hopeful methods of ap- 
proaching a half-formed science like Sociology. One is 
by close investigations of details, such as the monumental 
works of Mr. Charles Booth have made familiar. The 
other is by the effort to define and test the great generalisa- 
tions of earlier sociologists—generalisations made when 
anthropology, comparative ethics, and comparative religion 
were a good deal younger than they are at present. Both 
these methods may yield valuable results. Unfortunately, 
there is a third method which seems to attract the libraries, 
and through them the authors. It is not easy to define 
without using epithets which prejudge the case against it. 
But it may be said without offence that the making of 
phrases of uncertain meaning plays a large part in it, and 
that a part as large is generally assigned to biological con- 
ceptions which half metaphorically, half seriously, but alto- 
gether bewilderingly are so strained as to seem to explain 
sociological facts. Of this method, both the books before 
us are examples, though in other respects their merits are 
as unequal as their size. 

To justify our indictment we will quote one passage 
from Mr. Patten’s book. It is from his concluding chapter, 
in which he might be expected to formulate his resul*s in a 
fairly intelligible manner. It is his final account of 
‘ character ” 

“Character building is not an elimination, but a comple- 
mentary differentiation. Its processes carry farther the same 
changes which transform the embryo. It is surplus energy 
creating new antagonisms which end only in the destruction 
and regeneration of some organ along new lines. . . . 
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Character is the internal body articulated as the external 
body is articulated, by its early contact with the environ- 
ment. It.is an expression not of will, but of surplus energy. 
We get character by doing, not by willing. It results from 
the transforming of thoughts into activity.” 
Passages such as this and a score of others that might be 
quoted very possibly have a meaning, but quite certainly 
it is a meaning which would take many hours to puzzle out. 
The effort would be worth making if at any point Mr. 
Patten showed signs of having clearly thought out and care- 
fully tested his ideas. But when we are gravely told, for 
example, that the germ cell “ more readily may be assumed 
to be the seat of consciousness than any other part of the 
body,” or, again, that “ instinct acts through structure, while 
emotion acts against it,” those who know anything of 
psychology or even of biology will not be encouraged to 
persevere. 

Dr. Lester Ward’s book is here classed with Mr. 
Patten’s as suffering in a less degree from the same funda- 
mental defect. It is not, as it professes to be, a treatise on 
“ Pure Sociology,” but on mixed biology. There is much 
too lavish a use of metaphor and of strained biological 
analogy, and too much inclination to substitute an in- 
genious phrase for an explanation. What general sociology 
needs as its basis is not, primarily, biology, but above 11 
things history—not the school history of political events, 
but the broad history of ideas, beliefs, customs, institu- 
tions. To contribute but a little to this history is to add 
something solid, if it be but one brick, to the building of 
the science. To take biological generalities and to bring 
social processes under biological conceptions is to build a 
cloud building. Let us take a single instance. It is easy 
to imagine a scientific attempt to investigate the function of 
war and conquest in civilisation. It would be a very diffi- 
cult and lengthy but, perhaps, not impossible task. It 
would involve a careful examination of the typical and 
leading cases of conquest recorded in history, of what is 
known of the early “ folk-wanderings,” of the Roman con- 
quests, the conquests of the British, and so forth. 
The most cursory reference to a few of these 
cases shows how vastly they differ in character, 
and suggests that it might be of interest to set 
forth the differences and the conditions on which 
they depend or the effects in which they issue. But this 
would be a labour of years. Dr. Ward has a simpler 
method. He begins by assimilating the process of race 
fusion following upon conquest to the biological process of 
fertilisation. He then arranges the steps of the process in 
their natural order, subjugation of one race by another, 
origin of caste, gradual mitigation of this condition, and so 
forth. He then describes each one of these stages rather 
more fully, with two references to history and four to con- 
temporary nations, and concludes by saying that “ whatever 
may happen in society after it is fully formed, the truth re- 
mains that thus far there has been only one way in which 
society has been formed, and that is through social assimi- 
lation by conquest, struggle, caste, inequality, resignation, 
concession, compromise, equilibration,, and final interac- 
tion, Co-operation, miscegenation, coalescence, unification, 
consolidation, and sclidarisation.” On drawing breath after 
this sentence we bethink ourselves of that ejaculation of 
the most philosophic and courteous of Balliol tutors at the 
awful close of a more than usually flowery essay by a more 
than usually rhetorical undergraduate, “ These d d ab- 
stractions! It’s afatlie!” Repressing the ejaculation, let 
us say instead that Dr. Ward’s account seems to us to be 
all in the air, and that a single historical case of conquest, 
carefully analysed, would throw more light on the working 
of society than a whole volume of these generalities. 

Apart from this defect there is much that is interesting 
and suggestive in Dr. Ward’s book. It is, indeed, material- 
istic in tone, and such incidents as the use of torture by 
his fellow-countrymen in the Philippines are treated with a 
distressing levity. But there is a good deal of biological 
material which the sociologist will find useful as an intro- 
duction to his own investigations; there are interesting 
discussions of special questions, such as the position of 
woman in different forms of society, and there are many 





passing remarks of real value and insight. Dr. Ward is a 
man of great learning, but his strength is, we should say, 
in the physical sciences, while his interest lies in sociology. 
In that department he has, as previous works have 
shown, struck out many clever, and some really illuminat- 
ing, ideas, and for these, after allowing for all defects, his 
new volume is well worth consulting. 





BENVENUTO CELLINL 
THe Lire oF BENVENUTO CELLINI. ‘Translated by Anne Mac- 
donell. In two vols. Illustrated. London: J. M. Dent 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net each vol. 
Ir is strange that a creature so vain as man should have so 
little skill in self-expression. All men, all human kind, 
have in them a savage, a poet, and a maniac. Madness, 
energy and creation, rapture, will and soul alone separate 
them from the beasts that perish, and it is pitiful, pitiful 
beyond words, to see men eager to restrain their juys, to 
bind their wills in sad links called law and order, to nullify 
their souls, and to aim at being crass, and quiet, and like 
mild hens, in a world becoming like a banal hen-roost. 

A man belonging to the splendid minority of the in- 
spired. One who moves with a force that is like fire in its 
vehemence, like deity in its beauty and abundance, is a 
thing chosen to abash and confound the common. A 
“ genius” that the common will thwart and hamper: that 
the dulll will misconstrue and the ordered punish. A thing, 
too, that later ages will translate as an example, or put case, 
of the critical theories their brighter brains may evolve. 

Benvenuto Cellini was a genius of this order. A man 
turbulent, stormy, and magnificent in his excess. A man 
who fought all his life long in one continual, unequal battle 
against the knaves and dullards of his time. A man who 
was violently and angrily opposed to injustice, thievery, 
and “contempt of beauty.” A man whose noisy acuvities 
have been called base ; whose passions and aims have been 
called those of a rogue. 

An age which reads Villon with delight should hesi- 
tate in its condemnation of Cellini. For Cellini was a man 
and a warrior, Villon a sneak-thief with a disreputable 
acquaintance. Compare them. The one a full-biovded, 
magnificent roysterer, a great artist, blatant it may be, but 
with cause surely, vain as a savage with a new set ot beads, 
but going with a certain style and gusto even in the foul 
recesses of a cell. The other a little mean soul, infinitely 
vicious, with a brain full of grave-worms, and having the 
cringing insincerity of a gutter-snipe. 

Cellini was born in the year 1500, in the 
city of tiorence, the son of Giovanni Cellini, a 
craftsman of no mean talent. He spent his early 
years in Florence, learning the art and _ practice 
of gold-smithery and being plagued by his father, 
who wished him to become a great musician. He does not 
tell us much of his youth, but it was no doubt turbulent and 
romantic, for he says “if I only cared to describe all my 
adventures up to that age, and the mortal dangers that I 
ran, I should astonish whoever should read.” He was 
exiled from Florence when only sixteen years old, though 
only for six months, owing to a brawl in the streets in which 
his younger brother was a participant. On his return he 
quarrelled with his father and left home, the reason being 
that his younger brother had taken away his fine clothes. 
He went to Pisa, where he worked for twelve months with 
tne apprentices in a goldsmith’s shop. Afterwards he re- 
turned to Florence and worked with the goldsmiths of his 
native city till they “ boasted” of him “as the best young 
artist in the trade.” Then “being angry with my father— 
music was, as ever, the cause,” he wandered off to Rome and 
found work there firstly with a maker of plate, afterwards 
with a “certain Milan man,” with whom he stayed for two 
years. His return to Florence was marked with a street- 
brawl in which Cellini seems “to have found himself.” 
There is a wonderful maturity in his manner. 

“1, whose blood was boiling, put my hand on a little knife 

I had, and roared, ‘If one of you dares come out of the 
shop, the other can run for the priest: there'll be nothing 
left for the doctor to do.’” 
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Which words, he tells us, struck terror into them. He was 
expelled from Florence the next day, and returned happily 
to Rome, where he set up as goldsmith and throve in his 
craft. 

He was not a patient person, and lacked that servility 
of soul essential to the shopman. When he was ill-paid, or 
not paid, or kept from a commission, or criticised, he was 
apt to express himself with a fury that was ill for him by 
whom the offence came. Fury is no respecter of persons, 
and Cellini had a tongue that knew no curb. Cardinal, 
Duke, Prince, King, even the Pope himself, all knew the 
splendid venom of his insolence. Little quick brains, mean 
little hangers-on of Courts were ever in wait to hear Cellini 
raging against dignity. They reported his words, perhaps 
exaggerated them, so that no patron was his patron for 
very long. His life in Rome was like a raid, or frontier 
foray, which took him at the gallop through a host of 
foes. He was plotted against, stabbed at, ambushed, at- 
tacked in front and rear, but he was always the hero of 
the engagement, always the blatant cock above the scattered 
feathers of the enemy. His cause was always the right 
cause. His battles were always glorious triumphs to him- 
self. And his epic of the triumph, his autobiography, is 
like the crowing out of a further challenge, like the drunken 
war-song of a conqueror. 

What an energy and fervour the man had. His very 
vices and sicknesses would suffice most men for life’s work. 
But during his stay in Rome he not only laboured at his 
craft, doing a vast amount of exquisite metal work, but 
found time for two man-slayings, a long imprisonment, much 
jolly roystering, and (he would have us believe) an im- 
portant share in the defence of Rome at the time of its 
sack by the Rutters. When he was released from prison 
he made his way to the French Court in the train of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara. Francis I. honoured him with his 
patronage, and for a while his life at Paris was one of 
splendour, comfort, and glory. He had the misfortune to 
seriously annoy the King’s mistress, who found means “ to 
put a spoke in his wheel.” It was not a difficult matter, 
for the hot-blooded lion was in perpetual riot with, or 
against, the petty jackals of the Court. He is not quite 
frank about his rupture with King Francis, and his state- 
ments about his return to Italy leave one with a conviction 
that he is hiding a good deal. Recent research would seem 
to hint at fraud. Perhaps the accounts were not in order. 
Cellini, in later life, is ever regretting the good days in 
France, and it must have been some very cogent reason 
that kept him from returning thither. 

When he left France he settled in Florence as one of 
the artists in the service of Duke Cosimo. He was getting 
on in years, and his later life brought troubles to him, for 
Cosimo was a bad paymaster, and he had the gout, poor 
man, and the Court artists and the Court ladies gave him 
trouble and to spare. He cast his famous “ Perseus” in 
these latter days, a great bronze for which he never re- 
ceived the golden crowns he asked. 

When he was fifty-eight years old his boisterous soul 
urged him to the writing of his memoirs. He finished them 
when he was eight years older, though his story ceases 
with the year 1562, four years before he ceased to dictate. 
He married in 1565, and had two children, and there 
are signs that the old age of the angry braggart was sweeter 
to him than any other time of his life. We know little of 
his last six years, save that he could not get the money due 
to him for work done, and that he lost employment at the 
Court, and was allowed to make way for younger blood. 
He died in 1571, and was buried with pomp and splendour, 
and the burning of many candles, in the Church of the An- 
nunziata, to which some years before he had given his 
crucifix as a votive offering. 

The present translation was hardly necessary in view 
of the masterly work by J. A. Symonds. It is very faithful 
and good, but just misses the savage simplicity essential 
to the right writing of certain passages. The accounts of 
the man-slayings, for instance, which, in the original, made 
the hand of the boy amanuensis to tremble; which, in 
Symonds, are direct, forceful, and ghastly in their bald- 


ness, are here so unaccented as to be tumid. Miss Mac- 
donell’s introductions are, however, truly admirable. Her 
analysis of the turbulent, vain-glorious spirit of Cellini is a 
piece of fine criticism, finely written. The books have 
been prepared most daintily. They are handsome in bind- 
ing and in print. They are well indexed, and contain 
several beautiful reproductions in photogravure. 





MINOR HEROINES OF MINOR POETRY. 
HEROINES OF Porrry. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. Illus- 
trated. London and New York: John Lane. 5s. 

Wuo are the heroines of poetry ? This is the first ques- 
tion suggested by a glance at this volume. The second, 
born of bewildered and diligent perusal, takes a deeper and 
more ethical significance. Not who are, but who ought to 
be, is the problem that really confronts us. The ordinary 
mind nourished on convention will probably expect a re- 
ference to some familiar figure such as Cleopatra or Helen 
of Troy, but our authoress, disdainful of the commonplace, 
turns for her authorities not to Homer and Shakespeare, but 
to Longfellow and Edwin Arnold. ‘This neglect of the 
obvious argues something more than mere literary fastidi- 
ousness. In the apparent caprice of her choice, which the 
ordinary reader might condemn, the more discerning critic 
scents the possibility of some hidden key to the collection 
only to be discovered after search both strenuous and 
subtle. Has the authoress a moral motive ? Does she 
seek to extol virtue by some transcendent examples of its 
manifestation ? This suggestion holding good in the case 
of Savitri the Faithful Wife and Elsa the Peasant Maid 
(Longfellow) is hardly borne out by Lamia the Serpent 
Woman and the Swan Skin Maiden of William Morris. 
Or perhaps the morality is of the modern Ibsenish order, 
and the inclusion of Browning’s “ Flight of the Duchess ” 
was suggested by a reminiscence of “ Nora.” Savitri, how- 
ever, seemedo know little of her Duty towards Herself, and 
the virtues of Minnehaha were of the usual domestic order. 
Let us, however, examine these ladies separately and collec- 
tively and discover if possible what are the qualities for 
which they are most distinguished. The remainder are 
Elaine, Tamineh (wife of Rustem), Sister Lizze (C. G. 

Rossetti) and Princess Ida. 

The palm of positive good conduct must certainly be 
awarded to Elsa and Savitri. The others have no very 
striking moral characteristics, unless we except the rather 
priggish purity of the Princess Ida. Two, however, are 
scarcely enough on which to construct a theory, and we are 
forced regretfully to abandon that of the Higher Morality 
and pursue a different thread. 

What is the subject on which all women, young and 
old, betray the most universal interest ? To what element in 
fame? In nine cases out of ten, a love affair. It is to love 
then that we shall turn for a key to our authoress’s system. 
Instantly a splendid horizon opens up. Eight out of the 
ten heroines love, and (except for the more moderate affec- 
tion of the Princess Ida) love with passion. Here is some- 
thing positive at last, and if this is what Miss Maud wishes 
to emphasise she has our sincere approval. A true heroine 
must not only inspire a great passion, she must also :xpe- 
rience it. More than this, she should be able to give her 
love unsought ; otherwise it is not passion, but its pale re- 
flection. The passive, acquiescent type of femininity, so 
careful for itself, so beloved of convention, is a subject meet 
but for the tamest prose. This view is held by most of the 
greatest writers. Shakespeare’s women were not ashamed 
of love; many of Meredith’s are frankly and whole- 
heartedly enamoured. What are more charming than 
Rosalind’s frank avowals of love for Orlando ? Where will 
you find a more repellent contrast to the glowing Diana 
Warwick than that image of icy insipidity Constance 
Asper ? 

Miss Maud, however, has seen something that Mere- 
dith did not recognise and of which Shakespeare has only 
had a faint glimmer. In the question of marriage, concerning 
which woman is so necessarily and pre-eminently interested, 
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woman alone should have the power of choice. It is she 
who should be active in the search for a mate, she whose 
instincts in this matter are so true, and whose vocation for 
it so manifestly superior. Unlike man, she is seldom 
blinded by beauty. She knows intuitively what is best for 
her and for the race, whose interests she has always at 
heart. But that she should be obliged to wait while man— 
for whom marriage is at most no more than an incident— 
ponders and deliberates his choice is not only a grave in- 
justice, but a direct contradiction to the will of nature. 
Miss Maud has given us some excellent examples of 
the happiness which has followed when the woman has 
taken the lead in the matter. Savitri, on beholding for the 
first time the young Prince Satyavan, said to her father: 
“That prince and no other will I wed.” Her decision was 
conveyed to the Prince, and the marriage proved a trium- 
phant success. T'amineh, though less direct in her methods, 
managed equally well. Having determined to marry 
Rustem, but much perplexed how to arrange a meeting, 
she first stole his horse Rahush (thus delaying the hunter on 


his journey), and then came secretly to him to confess the 
theft. 

“*You fair Princess!’ cried Rustem. ‘You have done 
me a wrong? Unless it be that your bright eyes have stolen 
my heart since you appeared before me like a vision of some 
fair goddess, I know not what wrong you have done me.’ 

“Who knows but I would gladly add that theft to the 
other, my Lord Rustem ?’ said Tamineh.” 

An encouraging reply, attended with the happiest results. 
Elsa, the peasant maid, by offering to sacrifice her life for 
that of the Prince, practically forced his hand. Their 
union, though popularly considered a mésalliance, was 
crowned with every blessing. | Lamia, who was not back- 
ward in her pursuit of Lycius, enjoyed some felicity before 
she met her tragic end. Minnehaha’s spontaneous affec- 
t.on was rewarded. Elaine, although unfortunate, is still 
a beautiful instance of true feeling. ‘The defeat of Princess 
Ida’s high-flown and unreasonable theories, the story of 
which Miss Maud has placed at the end of her book, comes 
as a master stroke of irony for which we give the authoress 
much credit. 

In conclusion, we may say that Miss Maud’s point of 
view is a fine one. None but a courageous and original 
spirit would have ventured to put it forth. As regards her 
literary ability we must speak more moderately. Her style 
is insipid and wearisome, abounding in hackneyed colloca- 
tions. The stories, which are many of them beautifully told 
in the original, gain nothing by being turned into prose. It 
would have been better if Miss Maud had contented herself 
with a simple collection of such poems as best illustrate her 
theory without troubling herself with the attempt at para- 
phrase. 

The illustrations to this volume are designed with an 
irritating degree of affectation, with that deliberate imita- 
tion of the Pre-Raphaelite mannerisms which has lately 
become so much the fashion amongst artists of the 
secondary order. 





COUNTRIES AND THEIR DISEASES. 


fue GEOGRAPHY OF DisEAsE. By Frank G. Clemow, M.D., 
Edin., D.P.H. Camb. ‘Cambridge Geographical Series.” 
Cambridge University Press. Price, 15s. 

THE medical research worker spends of necessity the 

greater part of his time in studying the factors which ap- 

pear to influence the particular disease he is investigating. 

The distribution of the disease over the surface of the 

globe, habits, mode of life and racial peculiarities of sus- 

ceptible and immune persons, seasonal and age incidence 
are but a few of the many factors that have to be considered 
before any conclusions can be reached with regard to excit- 
ing or predisposing causes of the disease in question. Such 
investigation tends to lead to the knowledge of the true 
etiology of diseases, and consequently to the discovery of 
means of checking their course, lessening their effects, and 
even preventing their onset. One of the most striking in- 


stances in recent years of immediate benefit to humanity, 





following the discovery of etiology of a disease, is that cf 
malaria. The part played by the mosquito in this disease 
has only been proved within the last five or six years by 
Manson, Ross, and Marchiafava, but good results have 
straightway followed precautions against mosquito bites and 
the campaign against mosquitos in various parts of the world. 
The study, therefore, of the distribution of diseases is not 
only interesting to the medical man but useful in tending 
tcwards the acquirement of knowledge which will benefit 
humanity at large. It is, however, only a part of the study 
of etiology of disease, although it is perhaps the first one 
that should be taken up by the investigator, as it may sug- 
gest to him the lines for further research. 

Some observers go so far as to conjecture that all 
diseases not due to trauma or obvious external causes are 
due to the presence in the body of parasites belonging for 
the most part to the class of fungi. Certain is it that we 
know of very few diseases that are brought about by the 
action on the body of non-living matter other than gases, 
poisons, and the like. Certain is it, also, that man is at 
every moment surrounded by micro-organisms in countiess 
numbers, though fortunately but a comparatively small 
number are capable of doing him harm. 

The area_of distribution of a disease due to microbic 
infection will accordingly correspond with the area of dis- 
tribution of the specific organism in many cases. But this 
will not always hold good, for man may become susceptible 
only under certain conditions of living, just as we know that 
many diseases can only attack those whose health is already 
undermined. 

In The Geography of Disease, the author, Dr. Clemow, 
has carefully set forth the distribution of those diseases 
the incidence of which seems to be influenced by climate ; 
these come, of course, mainly under the head of “ medical,” 
as opposed to “ surgical,” diseases, and include a large 
number of tropical complaints. 

Together with the distribution at the present day it has 
been necessary in some cases to trace the spread of a disease 
from time to time. This is especially interesting reading 
in the case of plague, which has broken out again and 
spread so widely in the last eight years. It is probable, 
from its description, that plague is mentioned in the Old 
Testament (I. Samuel, iv., v., and vi.). Dr. Clemow points 
out the interesting fact that mention is there made of a 
pest of mice coinciding with this terrible pandemic. Now 
we know at the present day that rats and mice are particu- 
larly susceptible ta plague, and that they have been the 
means of spreading the disease during the last few years. 
We have thus an additional reason for considering this 
ancient pestilence as identical with what we call «na 
The outbreaks in the times of Marcus Aurelius and Jus- 
tinian, and the Black Death of the fourteenth century, are 
the best known of the many epidemics of plague that have 
taken place since the time of Samuel ; and it will be seen, 
on tracing its history, that the distribution of this disease 
over the world’s surface has varied much from century to 
century. The reasons for this we do not know. Dr. Clemow 
points out that all the evidence that we have tends to suggest 
that the infection is carried by rats, and that man is certainly 
rendered more susceptible to infection by insanitation. 

In The Geography of Disease we have the outcome of 
a vast and careful collection of statistics, but the author 
gives us the gist of, and the inferences to be drawn from, 
his statistics without asking us to study table after table 
of figures. The result is that the book is not only extremely 
easy and interesting reading from beginning to end, but will, 
at the same time, admirably fulfil the author's intention of 
being useful as a book of reference. It is for this reason 
that the arrangement of chapters has been an alphabetical 
one and not according to any classification of diseases ; 
this is without doubt an advantage in a work that deals with 
only one branch of such a large subject as that of medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Clemow gives us no new theories and draws no 
new inferences from his statements of disease distribution, 
being rightly content to outline the factors which are con- 
cerned in the geographical arrangement in each case. This 
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he has done well and judiciously. To us in this country 
geography of disease is a most important branch of medical 
knowledge, apart from the advance in science which must 
follow its study, for our colonies are so widely spread, 
their climatic and other conditions so different, that prac- 
tically every known disease can be found in the British 
Empire alone. Many young medical men go year by year 
from England to her colonies, and it is obviously of the 
highest importance that they should have an accurate know- 
ledge of this subject. They go, for the most part, to prac- 
tise under conditions totally different from those under 
which they have studied, and they encounter diseases that 
have hitherto been to them of academic importance only. It 
is only in the last fifty years or less that it has become pos- 
sible to collect data which may be relied upon for such a 
book as this of Dr. Clemow. It should prove valuable to 
medical students who have a higher ambition than the mere 
passing of examinations, especially to those who may go 
abroad or into one of the Services, and it will be also a most 
useful work of reference to all medical men. 





FICTION. 

Tue success of such books as Miss Alice Hegan Rice's 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch is a continua] 1eminder 
that there is a large reading public which has its heart in 
the right place, and is willing to prove the fact if too 
great a task is not put on its head. It was a wholesome, 
sane, and sentimental book, and Miss Rice’s new book, 
Lovey Mary (London: Hodder and Stoughton), is like 
unto it. This little girl’s life in the famous Cabbage Patch 
with the little boy she refused to leave in the charge of 
his unlovely mother will go on our shelves beside Miss 
Wiggin’s Z:mothy’s Quest, another American story of child 
life that has been not undeservedly in some respects com- 
pared to David Copperfield. Mrs. Wiggs is, of course, to 
the fore in Zovey Mary, and has many wise things to say 
in the various crises that arise. Here is one that we specially 
commend: “ Now, here, don’t you go an’ git sorry for 
yourself! That’s one thing I can’t stand in nobody. 
There’s always lots of other folks you kin be sorry for 
‘stead of yourself. Ain’t you proud you ain’t got a hare- 
lip? Why, that one thought is enough to keep me from 
ever gittin’ sorry for myself.” You may have heard this 
before, but it is quite clear that the philosophy is as 
fresh and personal to the author as it is valuable to any- 
one. It is a pity that the illustrations in the book, which 
are clever, are reproduced by a process that makes every 
scene appear to be taking place in a snowstorm. 

It is a somewhat melancholy story that Mr. Joseph 
Clayton has to tell in his Grace Marlow (London: Brown, 
Langham, and Co., 6s.). A clever young teacher in a 
Church school joins the Salvation Army, and is dismissed 
from her post. She comes to London, fails to find work, 
is forced by circumstances to become a man’s mistress, 
is deserted, and dies. This is the bare outline cf the tale, 
which, as far as its story is concerned, would be common- 
place enough. But it is told with so much truth, humour, 
and, above all, with such a fine sympathy, which has in 
it no trace of cant, that it becomes not only a painfully 
interesting novel, but a really valuable study of a certain 
side of modern life. The moral of it for the great army 
of “rescuers” is that prevention is better than cure, 
though it may not be so harrowingly interesting. It 
must not be thought that this is merely a “ problem’ 
novel im the restricted sense of the word. Mr. Clayton 
has unusual powers of observation, and in the descriptions 
of the Bubb household at Wansley and Mrs. Finman 
and her family uses them in a way that suggests Dickens 
by no means to Mr. Clayton’s discredit. He falls, too, 
as Dickens often did, into some mistakes of melodrama, 
even while too obviously fighting against the melodramatic. 
This is, we believe, a first novel, and it is certainly one 
of unusual power and promise. 

We never take up a story with the familiar “M. E. 
Braddon” on the cover without wondering how that clever 


authoress can keep it up. We do not remember ever hav- 
ing been disappointed by her of a story that we could read 
with interest to the end, and it is not of many authors that 
we should care to say the same. In The Conflict (Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Co., 6s.) she tells a tale that depends 
for its sensationalism on a somewhat unconvincing use of 
the supernatural, yet by sheer force of invention and sheer 
vigour of narrative she keeps us at it till the hero becomes 
a Christian and the soul of his wicked enemy has no 
more power to haunt him. Certainly an immense vitality 
is of as much value in fiction writing as in any other form 
of human activity. 

In Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse (London: John 
Lane, 6s.) Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney gives us an 
original historical romance told in a somewhat original 
manner. Certainly the Puritan lover and his Cavalier maid 
are not forgotten in the book ; but it is, in the first place, 
the tale of a stout-hearted mother. There is, perhaps, 
much effort after the picturesque in the book, so that the 
incidents become at times rather blurred, like an artistic 
photograph. But, on the whole, it is well done. 

Two sporting volumes that are having some vogue are 
Thoroughbreds, by W. H. Fraser (London: Heinemann, 
6s.), and A// the Winners, by Nathaniel Gubbins (London : 
John Long, 6s.). The former is chiefly a tale of American 
racing sharps and upright English winners. The peculiar 
jargon of the turf is used with some aptitude, and’ the story 
holds the attention. The high moral tone will please 
such readers as are interested in these matters and who 
like to talk of upholding the “ purity of the great pastime.” 
Mr. Gubbins is one of these. He is also an able historian 
of turf matters, and most of the stories in it are true. It 
may be well to note that in the true stories the “ plunger ” 
invariably comes to grief, while in the fictional ones he 
bets on a lady’s dream, and by putting a £1,000 note in- 
stead of a £10 note on a horse wins a fortune, and can 
marry his mascotte. Of course, he never bets again! 
We wonder whether the truth or the fiction will be most 
popular with the backers of horses who read such books. 

The boom in the country during the last few years has 
bad its reflection in fiction, particularly in a great number of 
books that have an air of discovering the country either 
with a view to laughter or rhapsody. We had just recently 
a pleasant combination of both in Miss Edith Nesbit’s The 
Red House. Then there was Mr. Le Gallienne’s The House 
Beautiful (London: John Lane, 6s.), with his own parti- 
cular form of rhapsodical humour—a longer prose fancy 
with many charming passages. Miss Grace Rhys’s The 
Diverted Village (London: Methuen, 6s.) is simply 
humorous. It is “A Holiday Book” that will have its 
charm for town folk, though it is rather disappointing after 
The Wooing of Sheila. It is chiefly attractive for some 
delightfully funny pictures by Miss Dorothy Gwyn Jeffreys. 
The whole movement is made fun of in rather a 
ponderous fashion by Mr. J. S. Fletcher in The Arcadians 
(London: John Long, 6s.). The humour of the book 
chiefly consists in giving classical names to the characters. 
Thus the literary gentleman who goes out in search of 
Arcadia is called Mercurius, while his wife is called Placida. 
The book seems to have a sardonic note in it, and may 
therefore interest the friends of the author. 

Mrs. L. B. Walford promised at one time to be the 
Jane Austen of our day. If she has not quite fulfilled that 
promise, she can still give us some amusing social comedy, 
as her new novel, Stay-at-Homes (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 6s.), will testify. She is, unfortunately, 
toc apt to strain after sensationalism to make her story in- 
teresting, with the result that it ceases to be convincing. 
The Stay-at-Homes must, on the whole, be a disappointment 
to those who have admired Mr. Smith. 

The Pagan at the Shrine (Westminster: Constable, 6s.) 
will be read with most pleasure by those interested in Spain 
and Spanish life. For its local colour it compares well 
with its author’s previous novel, Marta. The story in itself 
is readable, but not dangerously excitable. 

If excitement be wanted readers should turn to Mr. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s A Prince of Sinners (London: 
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Ward, Lock, and Co., 6s.). Mr. Oppenheim is, perhaps, 
the best writer of melodrama, if we may be permitted the 
metaphor, in active explosion. We recommend those who 
were excited by The Survivors or The Traitors to turn their 


attention to A Prince of Sinners. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


Adventures with the Connaught Rangers, 1809-1814, by 
Wm. Grattan (London: Edward Arnold, 7s. 6d.). Since 
the time of Xenophon the military historians have seen fit 
to record rather the marching of certain parasangs than the 
look of the front rank after the first volley. One reads 
books of battles hoping to get a personal, coloured history. 
One finds instead that my lord extended to the left, or ad- 
vanced in echelon, or deployed, or re-formed four deep. It 
all sounds very grand, it all sounds very clever, but it is not 
war. No Troy, we feel certain, ever fell to that kind of 
fighter. No other kind of fighter ever took to literature. 
Here, however, is something new, something vivid. A 
book of 300 pages, half fun, half bloodshed. Charles 
O’Malley with an added dash of Napier; Harry Lorrequer 
as tempered by Sir David Dundas. Wm. Grattan, 
the author, joined the Connaught Rangers in 1809, 
and remained with the colours for four years, 
fighting at Buraco, Fuentes, and Salamanca; helping 
at the storms of Ciudad and Badajoz; getting wounded, 
getting half-starved, but always taking misfortune as a lively 
jest. He was a quick observer, a keen humorist, and his 
most serious moments were passed in devising apologies for 
his regiment. The Connaught Rangers had an evil repu- 
tation at that time. Picton, one of the strictest of disci- 
plinarians, told them on parade that they were 

“Not known in the army by the name of Connaught 
Rangers, but by the name of Connaught footpads.” 

It was the fashion to think them “a parcel of wild, rattling 
rascals,” and having read this book, we are inclined to 
think that fashion had reason. “TI cannot bring myself to 
think them a parcel of devils,” says Grattan, “neither will 
I, by any means, pass them off for so many saints.” In our 
opinion they were a deal too human to be one or the other, 
but they certainly had a rare talent for “ finding” things, 
a talent perhaps justified by a saving grace of humour. 
The book’s chief merit is that it gives those details of 
the soldier’s life which more serious histories would reject. 
It shows us life from a fighter’s point of view, and is espe- 
cially interesting for its lurid pictures of actual battle. Here 
is a passage from the account of the storm of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The 88th were bivouacked near the main 
breach, darkness was coming on, and the stormers were 
falling in for the assault : 

“We were in this state of suspense when our attention 
was attracted by the sound of music; we all stood up, and 
pressed forward to a ridge which separated us from the 
cause of our movement. We beheld the 43rd Regi- 
ment, preceded by their band, going to storm the left 
breach. They had no knapsacks—their firelocks 
were slung over their shoulders-—their shirt-collars were 
open, and there was an indescribable something about them 
that impressed the lookers-on. There 
was no shouting or huzzaing. . . . Any interchange of 
words was to this effect: ‘Well, lads, mind what you're 
about to-night’ ; or, ‘ We'll meet in the town by and by’ ; 
and other little familiar phrases all expressive of confidence, 
The regiment at length passed us, and we stood gazing after 
it as long as the rear platoon continued in sight; the music 
grew fainter every moment, until at last it died away alto- 
gether; they had no drums, and there was a melting sweet- 
ness in the sounds that touched the heart.” 

There is no more moving passage in English history, but 
Grattan does not keep to that level throughout his book. 
He rides the high-heroic like Napier; he makes the bad 
joke like Lever; and though the high-heroic and the bad 
joke both helped him to beat the French, they do not come 
to us with quite the same zest. Mr. Oman, the editor of this 
reprint, deserves our heartiest thanks. 

In the Court of History: An Apology for Canadians 
who were opposed to the South African War, by Goldwin 
Smith. (Toronto: William Tyrrell and Co.). This 
pamphlet of seventy pages contains a defence of the views 
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constantly expressed during the war, by one of the most 
distinguished of Liberal Unionists. The analysis of our 
quarrel with the Boers is of general interest and value, and 
some of the incisive summaries recall the most effective of 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s criticisms of Imperialism. 
“The world could hardly be expected to believe that a 
ration whose own franchise is limited, which has a here- 
ditary House of Lords, which holds in subjection the vast 
population of Hindustan, and which went to war to uphold 
Turkish despotism, was so transported with indignation at 
the restrictiun of the suffrage in the Transvaal that, bursting 
through the bonds of*its solemn and repeated covenants, it 
flew to arms to redress the wrong.” Altogether, the pre- 
sentation of the reasons for opposing the war is remarkably 
complete, and the little book cannot be neglected by anyone 
who wishes to understand the discussions the war produced. 
We agree with Professor Goldwin Smith in thinking that 
England will one day be grateful to a minority which during 
the frantic months of the war was bitterly hated : 

“Worse things still would have been done, and the 
honour of Great Britain would have been still more deeply 
tarnished, had not the Liberal Party in England interposed 
to save it bv enforcing the amendment of the prison-camps, 
and rebuking the fury of the Jingo, which was always 
clamouring for violence and blood. The Premier of New 
Zealand, Mr. Seddon, would have set the Maori on the 
Boers, exulting in the thought that then no quarter would 
be given. England hereafter, in a calmer mood, will be 
grateful to the memory of the public men who braved the 
passion of the hour and sacrificed their political position in 
what they deemed the real interests of their own country, as 
well as in that of humanity at large.” 

Some of Professor Goldwin Smith’s arguments apply par- 
ticularly to Canada. He points out, for example, how im- 
prudent it was for a colony to make no protest against 
Lord Halsbury’s judgment. And what was Canada’s 
interest in the quarrel? “Her Premier, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, was the worthy representative of a race the history 
of which resembled that of the Dutch in South Africa. 
Conquered and politically depressed by the conquerors, it 
had been forced to strike for its rights, which, after a 
struggle, it had won. In the British loyalists of Cape 
Colony pouring out their vengeance on the rebels Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier might see the counterpart of the British 
loyalists in Canada, who, because they were not allowed to 
set their feet on the neck of the French-Canadian, stoned 
the Governor-General and set fire to the Parliament House 
at Montreal” 

Nature Studies (Plant Life), by G. F. Scott Elliot, 
Lecturer of Botany, Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College (London: Blackie and Son). Mr. Scott 
Elliot’s name is not unknown to botanical readers. His 
Flora of Dumfriesshire showed that his love of plants had 
begun at home and taken firm root among his native vales 
and hills. As A Naturalist in Mid Africa he enjoyed the 
privilege, often denied to our island botanists, of seeing 
and studying the triumphant exuberance of vegetable power 
under the constant heat and moisture of the tropics. With 
this basis of knowledge, and the added experience of a 
lecturer, he has now written a book with the object of 
aiding teachers in schools and non-professional students of 
botany to a fuller comprehension of his favourite study. 
We have thorough sympathy with his aim, for three 
reasons: First, the object is attainable, for all are in various 
degrees interested in plants; second, its attainment, or 
partial attainment, necessarily gives a true enjoyment to the 
recipient; thirdly, the economic results of an increased 
knowledge of botany would benefit our gardens and 
orchards, farmlands and forests. Popular works on botany 
are usually confined to the flowering plants of the British 
flora or of the hot-house. Mr. Scott Elliot steps into a 
wider field. From the humblest alga to the loftiest 
sequoia there is no form of vegetable life which he does 
not render intelligible to an ordinary reader, by a clear 
exposition of its differentiating principle, of the peculiar 
conditions under which it lives, and of the means adopted 
in the various organs of the plant to sustain life and pro- 
long the species. Finally, he gives a brief epitome of the 
probable creative story, showing how the various forms 


have arisen, one after the other, and flourished or decayed 
till each occupies its present position. Thus he is con- 
fined to no episode, but raises his thoughts to the epic 
grandeur and fulness of vegetable life. We think that 
he succeeds in his purpose and will find readers, and chiefly 
for two reasons. He writes like a true naturalist, in the 
reverent attitude of one who is charmed by the pursuit of 
a mysterious thing, which he can never fully know. We 
think also that no reader, botanical or lay, will fail to find 
Mr. Scott Elliot’s guidance helpful and suggestive in ob- 
serving the processes and results of Nature’s work. Take, 
for example, the chapter on “Woods and Forests,” which 
is characteristic of the author’s style and treatment. He 
considers the forest as a single organism built up by the 
harmonious working of various parts, the foliage of the 
trees, the covering of the floor, the shrubby undergrowth, 
the bark-mantle of moss and lichen, the outer fringe of 
sentry-plants, and the underground system of fungus and 
bacterium, worm and centipede. Each part has a duty to 
perform, and contributes to the welfare of the whole, the 
forest. This treatment reveals in an interesting way the 
inter-dependence of existing plant and animal life. We 
would also refer to his description of the pine-tree; its 
present condition, bordering the north temperate zone, 
with outliers in various places from Lebanon and the Hima- 
layas to Central Africa and New Zealand, is the result of a 
long past history in geological time, so that, like an in- 
truded race, it now occupies only a portion of the world 
which was once more completely its own. This is as true 
as it is imaginative. The book has forty-four iilustrations, 
which we do not rank so highly as we do the letterpress. 
Twelve are process photographs, of which those w'th a dark 
background are most successful. About thirty are diagram 
illustrations, photographed from chalk drawings on a black- 
board. These attain their object with more wiform 
success, and especially when the magnification is ccnsider- 
able. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The July Century is an excellent number. The lid 
articles, if not exactly on “topics of the day,” are at east 
timely, as they include, “Who was Hammurabi?” ind 
“John Wesley.” The Hammurabi paper is well illustrated 
with reproductions of the portraits of the King on the stine 
slabs found in Babylonia. Professor Winchester, of 
Wesleyan University, U.S.A., is the author of the articleon 
Wesley, the first of a series, in which, by the way, we nay 
note the familiar mistake of “the Marquis of Normand: ” 
for “ Normanby.” The short stories are varied and abin- 
dant, one—a very slight one—by the late Frank Norns, 
whose death before he finished his “ Epic of the Wheat ” is 
so much to be lamented. When it is added that another 
paper gives some unpublished letters of Sir Walter Scot, 
and that the frontispiece is Cole’s wood engraving of th= 
Menippus of Velasquez, it will be seen that the curren 
number is well up to the high standard of the magazine. 


The Contemporary Review for July has one or two ex- 
cellent articles. The first, by Lord Welby, we have already 
referred to in a note. It is a most weighty condemnation 
from history of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals. Mr. 
Donald writes with his customary enthusiasm on “ The 
Trust of the Town.” He shows how difficult it is to have 
true competitive private ownership of natural monopolieg 
and how readily such ownership lends itself to corruptiog, 
especially in America. Mr. Donald, however, does nov 
show what an overburdened public body like the London 
County Council is to do. In many cases supervision and 
control seem to be preferable to municipal management. 
There is a remarkable article by Captain Fletcher Vane on 
“ The Fruits of the War in South Africa.” Dr. Dillon and 
“Tvanovich” write on Servia, Mrs. Bertrand Russell on 
“ Four days in a Factory,” and Sir James Crichton Browne 
<i to his dismal and depressing “ Carlyle and Froude” 
theme. 
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